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AWKWARD ANDY. | ’ (a) i m 
A STORY OF CITY LIFE. | yuk ie oy AM 


\ SUS 
By J. T. Trowbridge. | _ Hf Nw 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CuHAP. III. : 

Andrew Howland went to the store that morn- | 
ing, thinking, in his deep, slow, earnest way, of 
his cousin Clarence, and the other “good fel- 
lows” whose acquaintance he had made the 
night before. 

“very one of them,”’ he said to himself, “‘is 
ten times better looking, brighter and smarter 
than Iam. But not one will ever succeed in 
life, [ am sure, unless he changes right about 
and takes another track. They’re just wasting 
their talents and opportunities. Oh, what a 
world it would be if everybody did his best in 
downright earnest!’’ 

Then this startling thought occurred to him: 4 zhi 
“If that was so,—if all the bright men did their 
best, there would be no chance for dull fellows 
like me!’ And the truth flashed upon him, 
clear and strong as the rising sun, that it was 
the neglect of their opportunities by ninety-nine 
young men which gave the hundredth, probably 
the least promising of all, a chance to win the 
prizes of life. 

The thought inspired him with fresh hope and 
resolution, and he exclaimed, “In every situa- 
tion—whatever happens—I will always do my 
best!” And from that moment, the homely du- 
ties of self-denial, industry, honesty and perse- 
verance, began to look beautiful to him. 

As he entered the store and took his place be- 
hind the counter, it was with a firmer tread, a| The same woman had been in twice since, and, 
more manly independence of feeling and look, | passing by the other clerks, had gone to trade 
and a more resolute, hopeful heart than ever, with Andy. Each time her appearance in the 
before. | matter of dress had improved, and she had made 

Andy possessed, moreover, without knowing | larger purchases than at first. And now, this 
it, one positive advantage over many of the) forenoon, she came a third time. 
ninety-nine more brilliant boys. He had a} She was accompanied by an older lady, whose 
deep, strong, loving heart; and it is the heart, stylish air caused Judkins to start eagerly for- 
after all, which is the great source of power. It ward with a polite proffer of services. He was 
is the seat of wisdom, fortitude, integrity, all coldly waved off by the younger woman, who 
the nobler qualities of man, The intellect isthe again passed the other clerks, taking her com- 
machinery of the will; the heart is the water- | panion straight to Andy. 
power, | He showed them piece ater piece of some of 
the richest goods in the store, while Judkins 
looked enviously on; and Andy was at last sur- 
prised and delighted to hear the elder lady say, 
fully polite to fashionable lady customers, but! “So many yards of this,” and “so many yards 
he was very apt to treat a poor woman with | of that,” until her purchases amounted to over 
downright incivility. He seemed to think it be-| a hundred dollars. What was more, she treated 
neath his dignity to wait upon such a one, and’ Andy as politely as if he had been the head 
perhaps, for all his trouble, sell but a few yards clerk himself, and made him feel that he was 
of cheap calico. One day, a few months before, securing another friend, as well as another reg- 
4 poorly-dressed young woman had come into! ular customer, 
the store, and been treated with such actual dis-! When they were gone, he found himself armed 
Tespect by Judkins, who happened to be in an} in honest pride and satisfaction, which enabled 
ill humor, that she had turned abruptly away, | him to bear the jeers of Judkins and the rest 
and was going out, with grief and anger in her | with perfect composure during the rest of the 
face, when she happened to catch Andy’s eyes, | day. 
full of interest and sympathy, fixed upon her. | Towards night, Mr. Marston, passing behind 

She was a young woman of spirit, notwith-| the counter where he: was, said, kindly, ‘You 
standing her humble attire, and, going over to| are getting on very well, Andrew. You needn’t 
Andy, she said, in a voice loud enough for Jud-| mind anybody's ill-natured jokes after this. 
kins to hear,— | You show good judgment, and you have a pleas- 

“There are things in this store which I sup- | ant, obliging, candid way with customers, which 
Pose the proprietors would like to sell, and which | they like.” 

I should like to buy, if I could be treatedas| It was aturning-point in Andy’s career. He 
Sentlemen should treat a lady. Will you wait; had not only come toasense of his own man- 
Upon me, young man?” hood, but from that time others began to respect 

“I will—with pleasure,” stammered Andy,! him more. His awkwardness gradually wore 
taken by surprise, and hardly knowing what to. off, and his good sense, good heart, and earnest- 
do or say in so extraordinary a case. ness of purpose, had a wonderful effect in bright- 

The woman made a few slight purchases, ening up his wits. He soon found one customer 
amounting to a very small sum indeed; but if: after another, whom he had once waited upon, 
she had been the Governor’s wife, Andy could beginning to pass the other clerks to come and 
not have treated her with more kindly patience , trade with him, when they entered the store, 
and politeness, just as many still passed him to go tothem. He 
But after she was gone, Judkins, who had | was satisfied and patient, believing that he was 
been stung to rage by her just rebuke, heaped | slowly but surely forming what is called a con- 
abuse upon poor Andy for what he had done, nection,—that personal relation between sales- 
Andy quietly replied,— 

“T thonght my duty to enstomers was to show 
Seeds when they ask to see them, and my duty 
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to my employers to sell goods when I have a 
chance. If Mr. Marston thinks I have done 
wrong, I should like to have him say so.” 

But Mr. Marston, who had seen and heard all, 
laughed, and looked encouragingly at Andy. 

“You did right to make a sale, no matter how 
small, and uo matterto whom. Quite right, my 
boy.” 


That very forenoon, a circumstance happened 
which greatly encouraged Andy. 
Judkins, the head salesman, could be wonder- 


to his employer, and gives him a good start when 
he begins business for himself. 










AWKWARD ANDY. 


man and customers which makes. him valuable | 








But it is Andy’s connection with his cousin 
Clarence which concerns us most now, 

For three days after the memorable sleigh- 
ride, the cousins did not see each other, A 
sense of shame kept Clarence from calling on 
Andy. But on the evening of the third day, 
Andy called on Clarence, 

Clarence was suffering a good deal of agitation 
and depression of spirits at the time; but at sight 
of his cousin’s honest face, his heart gave a 
bound of hope. “He has brought the money,” 
thought he. 

He was just going out, but, greeting Andy 
cordially, he took him back to his room, closed 
the door carefully, turned up the gas, offered 
his cousin a cigar, lighted one for himself, and, 
when they were seated, said, carelessly,— 

“By the way, Andy, heard from your mother?” 

*Yes,”’ replied Andy, ‘I had a letter to-day.” 

“What makes you look so thundering sol- 
emn?” cried Clarence. ‘‘No bad news, I hope. 
Wouldn't she send the money?” 

“Clarence,” said Andy, his voice lowering 
and trembling a little, “I wish I could havea 
confidential talk with you.” 

Clarence, sitting on the sofa, put his feet up 
on a chair, threw his head back, and, puffing 
away at his cigar, said, with a cold, pale smile, 
which he meant to be friendly and cheerful,— 

“Well, why not? Pitch int Go ahead! 
You’ve something to say,—say it!”’ 

“Well, Clarence,” Andy replied, with an ef- 
fort, “after Lleft you that night, I changed my 
mind about sending the letter to my mother.”’ 

Clarence did not ask why—he_ probably 
guessed; but answered bitterly, after a pause: 

“Unlucky! the letter was already mailed.” 

“Yes, but I thought I could stop it at the post- 
office the next morning; so 1 went down there 
early, and got a clerk to hunt it up for me,” 

Clarence put his feet down from the chair, 
leaned forward, and looked at Andy with a 
white face and something terrible in his eyes. 

“Andy,” said he, with suppressed ficrceness in 
| his tones, “I didn’t think you’d go back ona fel- 
low in this way. But no matter! You don’t 
know what you have done.”’ 

Andy answered kindly, but firmly, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to be quite frank with you, Clarence, After 
I saw the kind of life you were leading, I thought 
it worse than folly for me to lend you money.” 

“Perhaps! perhaps!” said Clarence, showing 
his teeth through his parted lips, with a fright- 
fulsmile. “I don’t blame you—Oh, no!’ 

“You won’t blame me, when you hear all. 
| While the clerk was hunting up the letter, a man 
came along and began to talk to me about you.” 

“Said nice things of me, I hope!” 

“You can judge as tothat, when I tell you it 
was Downer.” 


had stopped the letter 


“Downer! Oh!’ Clarence sneered, but with ill- 


| concealed trouble. 


“He said anything but nice things, Clarence. 


He said a great danger was hanging over you. 


He fairly frightened me.”’ 
“And no doubt made you glad enough you 


» 


“On the contrary,” said Andy. “I changed 


| my mind again, and let the letter go.” 


Clarence almost started to his feet. ‘Andy!’ 
—and his whole expression changed; instead of 


) recklessness and desperation, it showed tremu- 
, lous, eager interest. 


“7 thought if you were in so bad a way as he 
would have had me believe, I might help you— 
my mother’s money might help you.” 

**And she has sent it?’ 

“Yes, Clarence; I have it here in my pocket.” 

Clarence sprang forward and grasped his cous- 
in’s hand. 

“Bless your dear heart, Andy!’ 
with a burst of genuine feeling. 
same dear old fellow, after all! 
forget this favor!’ 

“But—wait!” faltered Andy, mastering his 
own emotions, and clearing his voice to say what 
he felt to be his duty. ‘‘This is my mother’s 
money; it is sacred! I wouldn't use a dollar of 
it for myself—you know I wouldn’t.”? Tears 
rushed into the noble fellow’s eyes. “Now, 
Clarence,”’ he went on, “‘to satisfy me that Iam 
putting this money toa use which she would ap- 
prove, I want you to be frank, as I have been, 
and tell me just how you are situated,—what the 
trouble is, and how you are to get out ‘of it. 
Will you?” 

Clarence drew back. The young men looked 
steadily at each other. If you had seen them 
then, and been asked which was the superior of 
the two, you would have said, “In honest digni- 
ty, truth, and strength of character the young 
and homely one.’’ There was in the elder and 
more handsome one something wretchedly false. 

But after a while Clarence recovered himself, 
and said with a show of hearty confidence, 

“Andy, you deserve it, and I will be perfectly 
frank with you. I have been abominably ex- 
travagant,—that is my worst fault. But I have 
had a lesson, That night of the sleigh-ride 
opened my eyes to the folly of keeping such com- 
pany. Tam going to turn square about, be steady, 
and recover my lost ground.” 

“O Clarence! lam so glad to hear you say so!” 

“But I have some debts which I must clear 
off; that’s what I want money for.’ 

“Your debts must be more than forty dollars!” 

“That's true; but I can get along with that ata 
pinch; I have some other resources.”’ 

“But, Clarence, how are you to repay this 
moncy in ten days, as you promised?” 

“Perhaps I can’t quite as soon as that. But I 
take my solemn oath, Andy, thatthe first money 
I get—and I have a good salary, as you know— 
shall go straight to you. Now, Andy, I’ve told 
you all,” 

Andy looked him in the face and said, “Clar- 
ence, you haven't told me all!” 

Clarence stood up, raised his right hand with a 
theatrical air, and again took his solemn oath. 

Andy was unmoved, 

“No, Clarence,” he repeated. ‘You are keep- 
ing something back. I feel it. I know it. And 
unless you do tell me,—tell me the worst,—I 
can’t let you have my mother’s money.” 

Clarence grew angry at firs.; out still Andy scot 
calm and firm. Clarence, watching him, and 
trying in vain to move him, said to himsclf, 

“There’s something great about that boy, which 
I never suspected! To think of his getting the 
upper hand with me! It’s confoundedly humil- 
iating; but there’s only one way, if I’m to have 
the money.” 

He walked the room excitedly for a few min- 
utes, then said alond, 

“T hoped you would spare me the shame, An- 
dy, but I wi!l confess the worst to you now. I've 
been borrowing money of my employers without 


he exclaimed, 
“You are the 
I shall never 
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their knowledge. Notstealing,—don’t look that 
way at me; I never meant it for stealing. I be- 
gan by borrowing a little from the drawer when 
I needed it, and repaying when I could, without 
any one being the wiser for it. Don’t call it dis- 
honest; it was simply indiscreet, and a terribly 
dangerous habit fora young fellow of my extrav- 
agance. You see, when it is very important that 
money borrowed in that way should be repaid, 
a fellow don’t have it; on the contrary, he’s like- 
ly wanting more.”” 

“Clarence,’’ Andy asked, with a solemnity of 
look and voice which struck his cousin as almost 
ludicrous, “how much have you taken?” 

“Well, I can’t tell the precise amount; a fel- 
low isn’t apt to keepa very strict account of 
such matters.” 

Andy groaned. “It seems, then, you have 
just helped yourself in this irregular way, when 
you found it convenient! And you’ve been sus- 
pected at last!" : 

“That confounded Downer suspected me; and 
I managed to get him shipped for it. But I’m 
afraid the firm has got a clew to my last borrow- 
ing. I owe the drawer forty dollars, which I 
want to return at once; then if anything is said, 
why, my case is clear. You see what a terrible 
thing it would be, Andy, if the matter should be 
overhauled before I pay. It would look like’’— 

“Like stealing,” said Andy ;—“‘very much, Is 
there anything else?” ° 

Clarence protested that he had now told the 
worst. Andy heaved a deep sigh. He could 
not in his heart fully believe his cousin; and his 
heart was full of miserable misgivings. But was 
not this secret debt to the drawer one which, of 
all debts, should be speedily repaid? Would not 
his mother, under such cireumstances, and with 
such pledges of future good behavior from Clar- 
ence, approve of giving him the money? 

“He is not a rascal,”’ thought poor Andy, hes- 


itating. ‘He will do different in the future, I’m 
sure. Ile is my cousin, and I can’t help loving 
him!” 


The money once in his hands, and Andy gone, 
Clarence drew a long breath. 

“Ah!” said he; “if the stupid fellow had really 
known all! Forty dollars!” He iaughed a wild 
laugh. ‘It shall be forty times forty before 
morning, or Iam ruined forever.’”’ 

And hurrying on his hat and coat, he went to 
try his last desperate fortunes at a gambling- 
room. 

(To be continued.) 
En 
For the Companion, 


CLARA’S IDEA, 
By L. M. Alcott. 

“No answer to my advertisement, mamma, 
and I must sit with idle hands for another day,”’ 
said Clara with a despondent sigh as the post- 
man passed the door. 

“You needn't do that, child, when I’m suffer- 
ing for a new cap, and no one can suit me so well 
as you, if you have the spirits to do it,” an- 
swered lice mother from the sofa, where she 
spent most of her time bewailing her hard lot. 

“Plenty of spirits, mamma, and what is still 
more necessary, plenty of materials; so I'll toss 
you up ‘a love of a cap’ before you know it.” 

And putting her own disappointment out of 
sight, pretty Clara fell to work with such good- 
will that even poor, fretful Mrs. Barlow cheered 
up in spite of herself. 

“What a mercy it is that when everything else 
is swept away in this dreadful failure I still have 
you, dear, and no dishonest barker can rob me 
of my best treasure,’’ she said fondly, as she 
watched her daughter with tearful eyes. 

“No one shall part us, mamma; and if I can 
only get something to do we can be independent 
and happy in spite of our losses; for now the first 
shock and worry is over, I find a curious sort of 
excitement in being poor and having to work for 
my living. I was so tired of pleasure and idle- 
ness I really quite long to work at something if 
‘T could only find it,’’ 

But though Clara spoke cheerfully, she had a 
heavy heart; for during the month which had 
followed the discovery that they were nearly 
penniless, she had been through a great deal for 
a tenderly nurtured girl of three and twenty. 
Leaving a luxurious home for two plainly fur- 
nished rooms, and trying to sustain her mother 
with hopeful plans, had kept her busy fora time; 
but now she had nothing to do but wait for re- 
plies to her modest advertisements as governess, 
copyist or reader. 

“f do wish I'd been taught a trade, mamma, 
or some useful art by which I could earn our 
bread now. Rich people ought to remember 
that money takes to itself wings and so prepare 
their children to face poverty bravely. If half 
the sums spent on my music and dress had been 
used in giving mea single handicraft, what a 





blessing it would be to us now,” she said, 
thoughtfully, as she sewed with rapid fingers, 
unconsciously displaying the delicate skill of 
one to whom dress was an art and a pleasure! 

“If you were not so proud we might accept 
Cousin John’s offer and be quite comfortable,” 
returned her mother, in a reproachful tone. 

“No; we should soon feel that we were a bur- 
den, and that would be worse than living on 
bread and water. Let us try to help ourselves 
first and then, if we fail, we cannot be accused 
of indolence. I know papa would wish it, so 
please let me try.” 

“As you like; 2 shall not be a burden to any 
one long,’’ and Mrs. Barlow looked about for 
her handkerchief. 

But Clara prevented the impending shower 
by skilfully turning the poor lady’s thoughts to 
the new cap which was ready to try on. 

“Isn’t it pretty? Just the soft effect that is so 
becoming to your clear, pale face. Take a good 
look at it and tell me whether you'll have pale 
pink bows or lavender.” 

“It is very nice, child; you always suit me, 
you've such charming taste. I'll have lavender, 
for though it’s not so becoming as pink, it is 
more appropriate to our fallen fortunes,” an- 
swered her mother, smiling in spite of herself, 
as she studied effects in the mirror. : 

‘*No, let us have it pink, for I want my pretty 
mother to look her best, though no one sees her 
but me, and I’m so glad to know that I can 
make caps well if I can’t do anything else,’’ said 
Clara, rammaging in a box for the desired shade. 

“No one ever suited me so well, and if you 
were not a lady, you might make a fortune as a 
milliner, for you have the taste of a French 
woman,”’ said Mrs. Barlow, adding, as she took 
her cap off, ‘‘don’t you remember how offended 
Madame Pigat was when she found out that you 
altered all her caps before I wore them, and how 
she took some of your hints and got a the 
credit of them?” 

“Yes, mamma,’ was all Clara answered, and 
then sat working so silently that it was evident 
her thoughts were as busy as her hands. Pres- 
ently she said, “I must go down to our big box 
for the ribbon, there is none here that I !ike,”’ 
and taking a bunch of keys, she went slowly 
away. 

In the large parlor below stood several trunks 
and cases belonging to Mrs. Barlow, and left 
there for her convenience, as the room was un- 
let. : 

Clara opened several of these and rapidly 
turned over their contents, as if looking for 
something beside pale pink ribbon. Whatever 
it was, she appeared to find it, for dropping the 
last lid with a decided bang, she stood a mo- 
ment looking about the large drawing-room with 
such brightening eyes it was evident that they 
saw some invisible beauty there; then a smile 
broke over her face, and she ran up stairs to 
waken her mother from a brief doze, by crying 
joyfully, as she waved a curl of gay ribbon over 
her head: 

“I’ve got it, mamma, I’ve got it!”’ 

“Bless the child! what have you got, a let- 
ter?’’ cried Mrs. Barlow, starting up. 

“No; but something better still, a new way to 
get a living. I'll be a milliner and you shall 
have as many caps as you like. Now don’t 
laugh, but listen, for it is a splendid idea and 
you shall have all the credit of it, because you 
suggested it. 

“I’ve materials enough,’’ she continued, ‘‘to 
begin with, for when all else went, they left us 
our finery, you know, and now we can live on 
it instead of wearing it. Yes, I'll make caps 
and sell them, and that will be both easier and 
pleasanter than to go out teaching and leave you 
here alone.” 

“But how can you sell them?’ asked her 
mother, half bewildered by the eagerness with 
which the new plan was unfolded. 

“That's the best of all, and I only thought of 
it when I was among the boxes. Why not take 
the room below and lay out all our fine things 
temptingly, instead of selling them one by one, 
as if we were ashamed of it? 

**As I stood there just now, I saw it all. Mrs. 
Smith would be glad to let the room, and I could 
take it for a month, just to try how my plan 
works; and if it does go well, why can I not 
make a living as well as Madame?” 

“But child, what will people say?” 

“That I'm an honest girl, and lend mea hand, 
if they are friends worth having.” 

Clara worked busily for several days to carry 
into execution her plan; then she sent some notes 
to a dozen friends, modestly informing them that 
her “opening’’ would take place on a certain day. 

“Curiosity will bring them, if nothing else,” 
she said, trying to seem quite cool and gay, 
though her heart fluttered with anxiety as she 
arranged her little stock in the front parlor. 


’ 





In the bay window was her flower - stand, 
where the white azaleas, red geraniums, and 
gay nasturtiums, seemed to have bloomed their 
loveliest to help the gentle mistress who had 
tended them so faithfully, even when misfor- 
tune’s frost had nipped her own bright roses. 
Overhead swung a pair of canaries in their gar- 
landed cage, singing with all their might, as if, 
like the London ’prentice boys in old times, 
they cried, “What do you lack? Come buy, 
come buy!”’ 

On a long table in the middle of the room, a 
dozen delicate caps and head-dresses were set 
forth. On another lay garlands of French 
flowers bought for pretty Clara’s own adorn- 
ment. Several dainty ball dresses, imported 
for the gay winter she had expected to pass, 
hung over chairs and couch, also a velvet man- 
tle Mrs. Barlow wished to sell, while some old 
lace, well-chosen ribbons, and various elegant 
trifles, gave color and grace to the room. 

Clara’s first customer was Mrs. Tower, a stout, 
florid lady, full of good will and the real kindli- 
ness which is so sweet in times of trouble. 

“My dear girl, how are you, and how is mam- 
ma? Now this is charming. Such a capital 
idea, and just what is needed; a quiet place, 
where one can come and be made pretty without 
all the world’s knowing how we do it;” and 
greeting Clara even more cordially than of old, 
the good lady trotted about, admiring every- 
thing, just as she used to do when she visited 
the girl in her former home to see and exclaim 
over any fresh arrival of Paris finery. 

“ll take this mantle off your hands with 
pleasure, for I intended to import one, and this 
saves me so much trouble. Put it up for me, 
dear, at the price mamma paid for it, not a cent 
less, because it has never been worn, and I’ve 
no duties to pay onit, so it isa good bargain 
for me.” 

Then, before Clara could thank her, she turned 
to the head-gear, and fell into raptures overa 
delicate affair, all blonde and forget-me-nots. 

“Such a sweet thing! I must have it before 
any one else snaps it up. Try it on, love, and 
give it a touch if it doesn’t fit.’ 

Clara knew it would be vain to remonstrate, 
for Mrs. Tower had not a particle of taste, and 
insisted on wearing blue, with the complexion 
of a lobster. On it went, and even the wearer 
could not fail to see that something was amiss. 

“It’s not the fault of the cap, dear. I always 
was a fright, and my dreadful color spoils what- 
ever I put on, so I have things handsome, and 
give up any attempt at beauty,” she said, shak- 
ing her head at herself in the glass. 

“You need not do that, and I’ll show you what 
I mean, if you will give me leave, for, with your 
fine figure and eyes, you can’t help being an 
elegant woman. See, now, how I'll make even 
this cap becoming;’”’ and Clara laid the delicate 
flowers among the blonde behind, where the 
effect was unmarred by the over-red cheeks, and 
nothing but a soft ruche lay over the dark hair 
in front. 

“There, isn’t that better?’ she asked, with 
her own blooming face so full of interest it was 
a pleasure to see her. 

“Infinitely better; really becoming, and just 
what I want with my new silver-gray satin. 
Dear me, what a thing taste is!” And Mrs. 
Tower regarded herself with feminine satisfac- 
tion in her really fine eyes. 

Here a new arrival interrupted them, and 
Clara went to meet several girls belonging to 
what had lately been her own set. . The young 
ladies did not quite know how to behave, for, 
though it seemed perfectly natural to be talking 
over matters of dress with Clara, there was an 
air of proud humility about her that made them 
feel ill at ease, till Nellie, a lively, warm-hearted 
creature, breke the ice by saying, with a little 
quiver in her gay voice,— 

“It’s no use, girls; we've either got to laugh 
or cry, and I think, on the whole, it would be 
best for all parties to laugh, and'then go on just 
as we used to do;’’ which she did so infectiously 
that the rest joined, and then began to chatter 
as freely as of old. : 

“I speak for the opal silk, Clara, for papa has 
promised me a Worth dress, and I was green 
with envy when this came,’’ cried Nellie, secretly 
wishing she wore caps, that she might buy up 
the whole dozen. “ 

“You would be green with disgust if I let you 
have it, for no brunette could wear that most 
trying of colors, and I was rash to order it. You 
are very good, dear Nell, but I won’t let you 
sacrifice yourself to friendship in that heroic 
style,’’ answered Clara, with a grateful kiss. 

“But the others are blue and lilac, both more 
trying than anything with a shade of pink in it. 
If you won't let me have this, you must invent 
me the most becoming thing ever seen, for the 
most effective dress I had last winter was the 





gold-colored one with the wreath of labur. 
nums,” persisted Nellie, bound to help in some 
way. 

“{ bespeak something sweet for the New 
Year’s Day. You know my style,” said anothe; 
young lady, privately resolving to buy the opal 
dress when the rest had gone. 

“Consider yourself engaged to get up my 
bridesmaids’ costumes, for I never shall forge, 
what a lovely effect those pale green dresses 
produced at Alice’s wedding. She looked like 
a lily among its leaves, some one said, and you 
suggested them, I remember,” added a third 
damsel, with the dignity of a bride-elect. 

So it went on, each doing what she could to 
help, not with condolence, but approbation, and 
the substantial aid that is so easy to accept when 
gilded by kind words and cheery sympathy. 

A hard winter, but a successful one, and when 
spring came, and all her patrons were fitted out 
for mountains, seaside or springs, Clara folded 
her weary hands content. But Mrs. Barlow 
saw with anxiety how pale the girl’s cheeks had 
grown, how wistfully she eyed the green grass 
in the park, and how soon the smile died on the 
lips that tried to say, cheerfully,— 

“No, mamma, dear, I dare not spend in a 
summer trip the little sum I have laid by for the 
hard times that may come. I shall do very well, 
but I can’t help remembering the happy voyage 
we meant to make this year, and how much 
good it would do you.” 

Watching the unselfish life of her daughter 
had taught Mrs. Barlow to forget her own re. 
grets, inspired her with a desire to do her part, 
and made her ashamed of her past indolence, 

Happening to mention her maternal anxieties 
to Mrs. Tower, that good lady suggested a plan 
by which the seemingly impossible became a 
fact, and Mrs. Barlow had the pleasure of sur- 
prising Clara with a “new idea,”’ as the girl had 
once surprised her, 

“Come, dear, bestir yourself, for we must sail 
in ten days to pass our summer in or near Paris, 
I’ve got commissions enough to pay our way, 
and we can unite business and pleasure in the 
most charming manner.”’ 

Clara could only clasp her hands and listen, 
as her mother unfolded her plan, telling how she 
was to get Maud’s troussean, all Mrs. Tower's 
winter costumes, and a long list of smaller com- 
missions from friends and patrons who had 
learned to trust and value the taste and judg- 
ment of the young modiste. 

So Clara had her summer trip, and came home 
bright and blooming in the early autumn, ready 
to take up her pretty trade again, quite uncon- 
scious that, while trying to make others beauti- 
ful, she was making her own life a very lovely 
one. 





For the Companion. 
THE RHYMING PARTY. 

A rhyming party is a very pleasant, mirth- 
provoking diversion for almost any season of 
the year. The manner of playing the game is 
very simply told. All of the invited guests 
must talk in rhyme, from the time of their ap- 
pearance to the good-by at the door, and if any 
one fails to express his or her thoughts in 
rhyme, such an offence must be punished by im- 
posing absolute silence on the offender. 

Many of the rhymes may be prepared before- 
hand, as the salntations, thoughts on current 
topics, &e. A pleasant young writer sends us 
the following account of a rhyming party that 
she attended, which admirably illustrates the 
game: 

The first ring of the door-bell on the afternoon 
of the party brought Mattie Carew. 

“How do you do, 
Miss Mattie Carew?” 
was the young hostess’ greeting. To which she 
replied: 
“All well and serene, 
My young friend Darleen.” 
At which response there was a general shout of 
laughter from the girls of the house. 
“Are you quite well and hearty 
This day of your party?” 
inquired Jennie Dunn. And Mattie answered: 
“All ready for fun, 
My dear Jennie Dunn.” 
“Prepared to be chatty, 
My dear little Mattie?” 
was Hester May’s salutation. And Mattie a 
sured her of the fact by replying: 


“As chatty and gay 
As yourself, Hester May.” 


Nora Hill came next, and with an expression of 
mock horror on her face, held out her hand in 
total silence; at which the gay little hostess said, 
cherrily: 

“You're suspiciously still, 

Missa Elenore Hill, 
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And I fear you'll not fill 

The demands of the bill; 

But you're more welcome still, 
From that fact—Nora Hill.” 


“Qh,” said Darleen, 
“Hear that! what a shame! 
Iam sorry I came, 
Since our poetry game 
Is so shockingly tame.” 
The retort was impromptu. 
“Oh no; you mistake 
The words that she spake. 
*Twas only a joke, 
When to Nora she spoke,” 
said Jennie. 
“Spake and spoke don’t agree 
In one sentence, Jennie-e-e,” 
corrected Hester. 
“Never mind mood or tense, 
If I talk with good sense,” 
retorted Jennie. 
“Oh dear me! how stiff 
To talk rhymes in a tiff,” 
said Mattie. 
“Can’t somebody say 
Something funny, to-day; 
Something witty or wise, 
Just by way of surprise.” 

At this Nora walked gravely to the centre of 
the room, and after giving a funny little bob- 
bing jerk to her head, struck an attitude and 
began in a tragic tone: 

“Listen my children, and you shall hear 

The sovereigns of England, they’re just this ’ere. 
First William, the Norman, then William, his son, 
Henry Stephen and Henry, then Richard and John.” 
The rest is too familiar for quotation, 

During this recitation the girls expressed in 
pantomime the utmost indignation, disgust and 
horror; Darleen, burying her hands in her short 
hair, as if in a state of mind bordering on fren- 
zy. At its conclusion, Hester, unmindful of the 
“ohs,” and “‘ahs,’? and tragic gestures that 
greeted the orator, stepped to Nora’s place and 
began: 

“Dear girls, that I may not be quite outdone, 

Til name the Presidents, every one; 

Washington, Adams, Jefferson ; 

Turn your silly face this way, madam! 

Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 

Jackson, Van Buren, then Harrison, name, 

Tyler, Polk, Taylor, then Fillmore we claim; 

Pierce, Buchanan, then Lincoln, then Grant,— 

Hayes. Tell you the next one? Indeed I can’t. 

But I tell you plainly, a3 you all see, 

That my poem’s original, quite, with me.” 

At this, Lily, catching hold of the marble man- 
tel, as if to support herself, cried out: 

“Come one, come all! this rock will fly) 

To pieces soon, and so will I! 

Lives there a girl with soul so dead 

As never to have sung or said, 

Such silly stuff will turn my head?” 

“Good, good,’’ said several of the girls to- 
gether; and then each one paused in consterna- 
tion and looked foolishly at the rest. They had 
forgotten to speak in rhyme. 

These became the subjects of ridicule to the 
others during the rest of the afternoon. 





TOO SMART. 

Frank R. Stockton tells a story about an old fish- 
erman he met at St. Augustine, Fla., who was in the 
habit of taking out a sailing a boy who thought him- 
self very smart. 
The boy put on airs and instructed the fisherman 
a8 to sailing the boat. Said the old man: 
“Well, one morning, this boy took a friend out 
with him, to give him a sail. This other boy wasn’t 
sick, My boy sat at the stern, and was very proud 
to sail the boat. He took it into his head that the 
other boy was a little skeered, and he kept a-tryin’ 
to keep his courage up. 
“He would say: ‘Now, you see, when a puff of 
wind comes, and tips her over, I just bring her 
round a little into the wind, and she comes up all 
Tight. There isn’t any danger,if the man at the 
helm knows his business.’ And then he’d keep say- 
in’: ‘Now, don’t you feel a little more confidence ?’ 
“And the other boy, who was a-sittin’ quiet, 
lookin’ as if he was enjoyin’ the breeze, and the 
Views, and the sailin’, would say; ‘Oh! I’m confi- 
dentenongh. I’m all right. And my boy would 
say to him: ‘I’m glad of that. I don’t want you to 
beafraid. It’s perfectly safe.” 
“Well, one day I took that other boy ont sailin’ 
by himself, and I tell you, sir, I was surprised. 
Why, that boy knowed ten times as much about 
sailin’ as my feller. He’d been on sail-boats at the 


North ever since he was a little chap, he said, and I | 


found he knowed nearly enongh to sail a boat by 
himselr. 
“And says Ito him: ‘What on earth did you let 
a boy talk to yon that way,as if you didn’t 
end nothin’, and yon sittin’ there quiet, and know- 
: _ more about sailin’ a boat than he did, all the 
me?” 
“<¢Well, says he, ‘he took me ont, and he isn’t 
well, and I saw it pleased him to talk that way, and 


ple think of you?’ says I. And then he said he 
didn’t suppose it mattered much, so that you knew 
yourself what you knew. 

“Now, Icould never make up my mind which of 
them two boys was the biggest fool. It don’t do to 
blow your own horn too much, and it don’t do to 
blow it too little, nuther. 

“A feller’s got to show what he is, for other people 
aint agoin’ to take the trouble to find it out, and it 
aint always that things is found out by chance, like 
as when you hook a fish by the tail, accidental. It’s 
all nonsense to make too little of yourself; and then, 
ag’in, it’s just as bad to make too much of yourself.” 


> 





For the Companion. 
THE PARSON’S BEAR. 


“Nine years ago,’”’ said our Adirondack guide to 
the writer, “I came up the Au Sable with a party 
of three fellows. They wished to fish and hunt along 
that river, then go across to Saranac Lake, and so 
on down the Raquette. 
“They were all young chaps, two of them from 
New York, and the others from Albany. One was 
a minister, but that didn’t prevent his enjoying 
wood life. He was a green hand, too, having never 
been in the Adirondacks before, but he was anxious 
to learn, and did whatever he was asked to do, right 
willingly. 
“The others were old fishermen, and so they used 
to send me off with the minister, and look after 
themselves daytimes, when we were at any regular 
camp, so that I became very well acquainted with 
him. i 
“He was a pleasant-spoken man, and made a good 
trout fisher, for he had much patience, and we used 
to fill our baskets with plump trout every day. He 
wanted to learn to shoot, also, but, although we 
floated for deer three or four nights, we had not seen 
as much as a rabbit to aim a gun at. 
“This troubled him, for he had expected some fine 
hunting. I told him not to worry, that we would 
taste venison yet before we saw a church again, and 
that perhaps we might try fresh bear meat. He 
laughed at this, but admitted that he didn’t care to 
meet a bear until he was a little more familiar with 
a gun. Not that [think he was a coward, but he 
was not up in hunting as in fishing, you see. 
“Well, the days passed. We fished in the Au 
Sable, Saranac Lake, and early in September, struck 
across on to the upper Raquette, which we were to 
follow down and out into the open country. On the 
lake, the minister floated for deer twice, and shot at 
one, but missed him. 
“We had been in the woods nearly a month, and 
had eaten no venison; consequently, when we made 
our first night camp on the river, I proposed that we 
all still hunt the day following instead of going 
fishing. 
“The idea pleased the boys, and early the next 
morning, each armed with a double-barrelled shot 
gun, we started. It wasagreed thatthe minister and 
I should keep together upon one side of the stream, 
while the others hunted the opposite side, 
“T was to see that my companion did not lose his 
way, and I was to account for him at night. The 
others felt able to take care of themselves without 
any guide. 
“We started about seven o’clock. The minister 
and I took the east bank of the river, and I led the 
way towards a salt lick where I knew the deer would 
be likely to come some time during the day. 
“It was four miles to the lick, and there being no 
road, we were two hours at least in reaching it. 
“T saw fresh tracks near it, and so, hiding the par- 
son in the bushes, I went a short distance back into 
the woods, and we began our watch. 
“The day was warm. Lying flat on your face is dull 
work, and I suppose, after an hour or so, I must 
have fallen asleep, for I was awakened by the report 
of a gun, and before my eyes were fairly open,a 
fine buck went springing by me into the woods. 
“I caught up my gun and fired, but it was too late, 
and, before I could struggle to my feet, my compan- 
ion also passed me on a dead run, hat off, hair flying, 
and his eyes starting from his head in excitement. 
“¢Hold on!’ I cried. ‘Hold on, and I'll go with 
you! 
wind,—he was after that deer, and heard nothing. 
My only course was to follow. 
“This I did without trouble, for the trail which 


broad one. 

“As I hurried along, I saw occasional spots of 
blood, and knew that the buck had been hit. 
cluded, therefore, that the minister would overtake 
him in time. 


disappointed. 


pass here lately?’ I inquired. 


behind as was chasin’ him. 


him?’ 


But I might as well have shouted at the west 


they made as they tore through the bushes was a 


I con- 


“It must have been about two o’clock when I first 
awoke, and I tramped through the woods along the 
trail for more than two hours, expecting each mo- 
ment to find the bold hunter, and each moment was 


“At about five o'clock, and after walking six or 
seven miles at least, I suddenly came upon a clear- 
ing, in the centre of which stood a log shanty. As I 
approached, an old fellow came ont and greeted me. 

«“*Have you seen a buck and achap chasing him 


“¢Yes,’ he replied, grinning; ‘the buck ran by an 
hour or moreago. The fellow was more than a mile 
I hollered to him to 
stop, but no, he never even looked round, an’ I 
s’pose he’s after his deer yet,’ and he grinned again. 

“+But I say,’ he added, ‘hev ye seen a calf? I 
lost my black calf this mornin’. A yearlin’, an’ I’m 
afeard he’s strayed into the brush. Hev ye seen 


*¢¢Wal, now, I’m right put out about that calf,’ he 
continued. ‘I say, be ye a-goin’ to foller thet feller 
an’ the deer?’ 

“«T must,’ I said, ‘for he’s a green hand in the 
woods, and will be lost as soon as he misses the trail. 
And i’m afraid now I shall have a hard time to find 
him,’ I continued, ‘for it’s nearly night, and a 
storm’s coming.’ 

“I could see great dun-colored clouds slowly roll- 
ing up from the western horizon towards the sinking 
sun, threatening soon to hide it altogether. - 

*¢Wal, now, see here,’ began the old man after a 
moment’s thought, ‘I’m awful skeered about that 
calf. If he’s out all night in the brush, something’ll 
kill him, sure. An’ ye are skeered about yer man. 
S’pose we jine an’ look ’em both up. I'll foller the 
deer trail with ye awhile, an’ then we’ll hunt the 
calf.’ 

“*Agreed!’ I answered. 

“The old settler turned to his shanty, and soon 
returned with his rifle in his hand. 

“¢There’s whar the deer went into the woods,’ 
said he, crossing the clearing. ‘Come on!’ 

“We hastened forward, and were soon plodding 
through the brush again, following the double trail. 
“The light was fast failing, and before we had 
gone a mile, the thunder began to rumble in the 
distance, and occasional vivid lightning-flashes lit 
the now gloomy woods. 

“I felt sure that the minister must have either 
overtaken his quarry ere this, or given up the chase, 
and I hoped soon to find him. Wetherefore moved 
more rapidly. 

“Shortly, however, the rain-drops began to fall. 
“My old companion was constantly bemoaning his 
lost calf, and I believe thought much more of the 
stray animal than of the stray man. 

“Just as we were about to start on, I heard a gun- 
shot away ahead of us, but before I could speak of 
it, with a tremendous crash of thunder, the storm 
broke directly over our heads, 

“I’m not afraid of a storm, but you know there 
are safer places than the woods when the lightning’s 
flying like the winds through the air. 

“How it poured! The rain came down in streams. 
No tree could afford us any protection, and we were 
soon so wet we did not care to seek shelter. 

“The air was one continual blaze of light, and the 
roar was so terrific that we couldn’t hear each other 
speak. The wind was furious, too, and occasionally 
some great tree would come crashing to the ground, 
making the very earth tremble. 

“It was one of the worst storms that I ever saw, 
and lasted fully an hour. 

“Then it settled down into a quiet, steady rain, 
and we started on. 

“The trail was nearly washed out, and we could 
therefore only wander along and run our chances of 
finding either man or calf. 
“I spoke to the old squatter of the shot which I 
had heard, but he only laughed at it, and said the 
thunder deceived me. 
“Still, I was positive that I had heard it, and, to 
satisfy myself, after we had been tramping among 
the wet bushes for atime, I stopped and fired my 
own gun. 

“Asthe echoes died away, there came an answering 
sound; two of them, in fact, a distant hallo, and the 
doleful cry of a calf, both, seemingly, from the same 
point. 

“With a shout of joy, I fired my other barrel, and 
we hurried forward. 

“After walking perhaps fifty rods, we shouted to- 
gether, and again the answer came, this time the 
cry of aman alone. 

“We pressed on, and thus alternately walking and 
halloing, we came at length within speaking dis- 
tance. Then I called,— 

“¢Parson, is that you ?’ 

«¢Yes!’ came from the woods beyond us. 
out, there’s a bear here!’ 

*¢A bear!’ cried the old man in terror. 
calf is killed,—killed !’ 

‘Hold on,’ said I, ‘let’s load up. A bear-skin is 
worth more than a calf-skin, and if he has eaten 
your calf, we will eat him.’ 

«<*Yes,’ he replied, sadly, ‘but I wanted to raise 
my calf. Ye can’t milk a bear!’ 

“‘No,’ answered I. ‘I don’t believe youcan. I 
never tried it. But I’ve got some buckshot in these 
barrels now, and if there’s a bear ahead, we’ll have 
him, any way,’ and with more caution than before, 
we walked forward. 


‘Look 


‘Then my 


“‘Here,’ came a voice from the tree-tops, ‘right 
under me, 
come down.’ 

“<é¢Why don’t you shoot again?’ I asked, pressing 
on, and peering sharply into all the bushes and trees 
about. 

“ ‘Because the rain has wet my powder, and I can- 
not fire my gun,’ he answered. 

“At that moment I saw a dark body stir, in a 
clump of underbrush some ten rods ahead, and 
quickly caught my gun to my shoulder in readiness 
to fire. 

“The old squatter retreated a little, and said, in 
a tremulous tone,— 

«Don’t ye miss him! He’s a big feller!’ 

“ ‘Steady,’ called the minister from the tree, ‘he’s 
looking right at you! Hit him sure!’ 

“Glancing up for an instant, I saw the poor water- 
soaked parson roosting upon the rough branch of a 
hemlock, twenty feet from the ground. 


“The sight was too much for me. I half-lowered 


“¢Parson, where is the animal?’ I cried at length. 


I shot and wounded him, but I dare not 





visible above the bushes as the animal struggled to 


free himself from the little pit in which he seemed 
to have fallen. 

“With a wildcry of joy, my old companion dropped 
his rifle and dashed forward, struggled 2 moment in 
the underbrush, and then appeared with his arms 
clasped about the neck of the parson’s bear,—his 
long-lost black calf! 

“The minister had heard it coming through the 
woods just before the storm, and, taking it for a 
bear, had climbed the tree and then shot at it. 

“The poor calf, frightened worse than the hunter, 
had fallen into a little hole at the foot of the very 
tree the parson was in, where it was hidden by the 
bushes, and its struggles made the parson think he 
had wounded his bear. 

“So, for nearly two hours, part of the time in the 
midst of a most furious thunder storm, and all of 
the time in the rain, the parson had been treed by a 
black calf!” 

The guide ended his story here, and we never 
thought to inquire what became of the buck, 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


Above all things else, Paris is clean. 

We have always heard of it as the gayest, bright- 
est, wickedest of cities; but people have usually for- 
gotten to tell us how clean it was. They have dis- 
regarded this wonderful cleanliness as if it were the 
most common, instead of the most uncommon, 
thing in the world. 

London is dirty. It is solemn, grimy, respect- 
able, solid, and oh, how dirty! The air is heavy with 
soot. If you go to a party, you must carry your 
clean gloves in your pocket, and you must wear a 
double veil if you want to arrive with a clean face. 
But in Paris you can go forth white-robed and 
spotless. In pleasant weather you might dine off 
the sidewalk anywhere; and eat but a very small 
proportion of your appointed peck of dirt. Indeed, 
people always are eating out of doors, in Paris; it is 
one of the characteristic features of the city. 

Beside each sidewalk is a sort of half gutter, 
where a little stream of water flows constantly, 
which carries off all impurities. The moment it 
stops raining a perfect army of strect-sweepers 
seem to spring, like ghomes, from the very bowels 
of the earth; and with a peculiar, steady motion, 
they draw their broad brooms to and fro, across the 
street, sweeping the mud into the side-gutters, 
where the running water carrics it away; and thus, 
after a single hour of sunshine, the whole city is as 
clean as a well-kept floor. 

It is an unending pleasure to walk these spacious 
streets. The art, and beauty, and glory of the world 
are all before your eyes. You see in one window 
wonderful pictures—the works of the modern school 
of French artists; a school in many respects un- 
equalled. In another window are groups in terra- 
cotta—here is furniture such as makes you believe 
in the oriental splendor of the Arabian Nights. 

Indeed, such beautiful furniture and tapestries 
you can hardly find elsewhere, These clever Paris- 
ians have brought from Italy her priceless cabinets, 
and her choicest old carvings. They have stolen 
the dreamy divans of the orient, they have brought 
across the channel the severe propriety of the old 
English; and, in the midst of it all, they dispose arti- 
cles purely French, whose dainty grace makes you 
almost prefer them to the stately reminiscences of 
Rome and Florence, or the luxury which has been 
borrowed from Constantinople. 

As for jewels, if anywhere in the world there are 
jewels to surpass those you see in certain shop-win- 
dows in Paris, it must be that they are in king's 
houses. Fancy exquisite tea roses, the size of life, 
made all of diamonds, and so beautiful as forever to 
mock your adjectives with their shining satire. 
Fancy blue forget-me-nots, made of turquoises, 
with drops of diamond dew sparkling on them. 
Fancy violets, which look as if they would smell of 
Parma, but which are fashioned of amethysts! 
Such dainty devices, such fascinating combina- 
tions of precious stones, I had never dreamed of un- 
til I came to Paris. 

The effect they produce on you is curious. You 
begin by wanting every glittering gew-gaw you see. 
You feel as if your happiness depended on this 
brooch, or that medallion. 

But after a few days you see another brooch, an- 
other medallion, so much more beautiful, that you 
are sure you would not have been contented with 
your first choice. You transfer your affections; but 
you see cause for transferring them so frequently 
that you soon become contented to look at the dis- 
play of ornaments, as at that of furniture or pic- 
tures, as beautiful things to be enjoyed, but with 
which you have no personal concern. When you 
have reached this stage of tranquil stoicism, you 
begin to be happy in the streets of Paris, and to 
enjoy them, thoroughly; which you cannot do until 
you have learned to look without longing. 

Who buys all the beautiful ucts and dresses isa 
forever recurring conundrum. 

Ihave never seen anything like them for multi- 
plicity, any more than for beauty. One would fancy 
that all the women in the world might come and 
clothe themselves in these shops without exhaust- 
ing the supply. One hardly knows who sets the 
fashions, now that the beautiful Empress is no 
longer either beantiful or an Empress. It certainly 
is not la Marechale MacMahon, the wife of the pres- 
ent President of the Republic. 





my gun, and burst into a hearty langh. 
“At the sound, the hear gave vent to a most pite- 








Tdidn’t care.’ ‘But don’t you care what other peo- 





“ ‘No,’ I replied. 


ous ‘Baa!’ and immediately a pair of long ears were 


You see her picture everywhere, and she is a 
' common-looking woman; much too fat, no longer 
young, and with gowns that look as if they had been 
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made by a third-rate dressmaker. Sheis a good 
comfortable, respectable-looking body, but she 
is neither the glass of fashion nor the mould of 
form, But somebody must originate the modes; 
and then the grand army of Parisian modistes 
follow them, for there is everywhere a general 
likeness, 

I am compelled to say that the glaring con- 
trasts of color, and the conspicuous fashions 
generally, are reserved for the foreign markets. 
The street dress of the true Parisian is much 
more quiet and simple than the promenade cos- 
tumeof New York oreven Boston. Yousee many 
dresses of dark woollen —of navy blue, or of that 
dusky green which just escapes black,—but it is 
the rarest thing to see a silk or velvet costume 
of anything but black. Black is the regulation 
thing, for the most elegant street attire; even 
for young girls. Indeed, children are more often 
dressed in black than any other color. 

Custom, as imperious as law, demands that 
all women and girls below a certain rank should 
wear white and not bonnets. You are 
troubled, at first, lest they should get cold; but 
you soon grow used to seeing them march along 
tranquilly, on the bitterest of days. 

It is one of the specialties of the Paris streets, 
by the way, the number of women you see out, 
wearing these white caps with fluted ruffles. 

You often see a woman wearing a heavy fur 
cloak, with only one of these cambrie caps upon 
her head. It means, simply, that she is rich 
enough to buy fur, yet not for the rank accus- 
tomed to wear bonnets. The cap looks cold 
enough—it used to make my teeth chatter to see 
it, of a keen day—but, after all, very likely it is 
more real protection to the head than the bit of 
velvet which we adorn with our flowers and 
feathers and then sport triumphantly on the 
bicks of our borrowed braids, 





caps, 


The men in Paris, of a rank corresponding to 
these white-eapped woman, all wear blue bloures. 
The expression ‘ta blue blouse’? means a tan of 
the lower orders. These men, like the women, 
seem contented; and appear to have no trouble- 
some longings to rise in the world; such as 
would vex the heart of an American in a similar 
position, 

Yet 1 have observed many evidences of intel- | 
ligence and good taste among them. Let a pic- 
ture of unusual merit be placed on exhibition in 
a window, and among the crowd who forever 
stop to gaze upon it, you will always see one or 
more blue blouses. Nor do they give a careless 
glance and pass on: bat look long and earnestly, 
as if they understood what they were looking at, 
and were determined to learn its beauties by 
heart. 
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You will often see them standing in rapt atten- 
tion before the window of a shop for engravings, 
when there is not even the captivation of color 
to tempt them; but where they seem equally 
satisfied. 

I had always heard of the French passion for 
looking-glasses, but I was not prepared to find 
them built into the outer walls of the shops. 
You come upon them constantly, as you pass 
along any of the fashionable streets. 

Why the shop-keepers are so good to provide 
them I do xot know; but there they are, and it 
is very amusing to see the aged dandies, and 
pretty women, and even the comfortable citi- 
zens, middle-aged and portly, stop and prink be- 
fore them, in passing, with a sweet and touch- 
ing unconsciousness that any one is looking on. 
I'm even afraid I straighten my own bonnet be- 
fore them, sometimes. 

There are almost as many ccfes, or restau- 
rants, in Paris, as there are looking-glasses. In 
these cafes the attention is perfect, and the 
cooking is a dream of delight. Outside they al- 
most all have little round tables and chairs, 
where you can take your coffee or ice, and en- 
joy the gay panorama of the passing crowd. 

In summer these outside tables are full: and 
even in cold weather they are seldom deserted. 

There is one great danger in these clean and 
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charming streets of Paris—that of being run over 
by a voiture, that is to say a hack, or by an om- 
nibus. 

I read that, last year, over. a hundred people 
were maimed by being run over in the streets of 
aris, and over thirty killed outright. 

The most brutal-looking set here are the hack- | 
drivers, 


I have never seen a single drunkard in 
the streets of the French capital, but these, sur- 
ly, red-faced drivers look as if they could drink 
forever and never become drunk, but only sul- 
len. 

They drive you well enough, when you are in 
their little traps; but the moment you are out of 
them they seem possessed by a malignant long- 
ing to drive over you, 





Nor is this strange, since, in a way, the gov- 
ernment of Paris secs to offer a premium for 
such achievements! This government, which 
does really seem to me in most respects one of 
the most admirable in the world, has passed the 
law that, if you run over in the 
rect, vou shall pay damages for obstructing 


| 
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the way. The existence of this law seems in- | 
% | 
credibte; but it is absolutely in force. | 


If you are run ove 





ud have your leg broken 

you have not only no re- 
dress, but you must actually pay for not having 
heen quick enough to get out of danger. I am | 
possessed by a wild curiosity to know whether, 
if you are 


or your arm ent off, 


killed outright your heirs and as- | 
Meantime, when | 
the stones are slippery, or the dusk is falling, I 
fear and trembling the 
streets of Paris, 


signs have to pay for that 


cross) with spacious 
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THE CROPS. 


We are in the harvest season of the year, and | 





all over our country, those who draw their liv- | 
ing from the soil are gathering in, or storing, or 
preparing for the market the fruits which Mother 
Earth yields to the husbandmen. 

In taking a general survey of the whole field, 
we must be struek by the fact that the year has 
been one of abundant return for all parts of the | 


country and in nearly every product of the soil. 
The most important crop of all is cotton, and | 
the quantity to be picked promises to place this | 
year among the most prosperous seasons ever 
known. The grain crops are certain to be the 
heaviest ever harvested. The amount of wheat 
in 1875 was enormous, but that of 1877 | 
will be tens of millions of bushels more. 


grown 


The Indian corn harvest comes later, and there 
is stilla chance of its being injured, but unless 
bad weather interferes, the crop will be a great 
one. The yield of oats and other grains is not 
only large, but of remarkably fine quality, 

The minor crops have also done well. 
plenty and good. 


Hay is 
Potatoes are better than usual, 
and the amount is something unknown before 
in the history of our agriculture. Fruit, except- 
ing apples, has been and is an exeellent crop. 
These facts are of much importance to all per- 
sons in the country,—to business men and labor- 





ers almost as much as to the happy farmers who 
have tilled the soil Weare allassured a year 
of cheap bread and a chance to save in the cost 
of living. The farmers will have more money 
to spend, which will be good for trade. The 
transportation of the crops will make the rail- 
roads busy, and thus render it possible for the 

owners of them to receive dividends, 


Moreover, while our crops are so abundant, 
those of Europe are only an average. Great | 
Britain will need to buy one hundred million | 
bushels of wheat within the next year, and it | 
will be for us to send to her the greater part of | 
it. She cannot have access to the Russian ports, 
from which she usually draws a large part of | 
her supply, and we shall have a chance to sup-! 
ply the deficiency. 

What we 
very large foreign demand and good prices. 


may fairly expect, therefore, is a 





joy minutes, 22 3-4 seconds. 


| about, though there was a time when it might 


| theory, going slowly through the process of cool- 





Our excess is so great that the prices cannot be| ter it will be seen that they are nothing to be 
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high; so that food must be cheap at home, while 
farmers will get more than a comfortable return 
for their labor. 

It would not be strange if this fine crop proved 
to be the one thing needed to give to our long- 
depressed business the wished-for start. It will 
surely lighten the burden and relieve the misery 
of the poor, for no man should starve while 
bread is plenty and cheap. 

The starting of the magnificent crops towards 
a market sets many a wheel of the great ma- 





chinery of our trade to whirling, and these, in 
turn, will start others. We have come down to 


a sound level in prices; we have learned the dan- | moon, they have plenty of light. 


ger of extravagance and how to avoid it. 
If now we fail to improve the blessing sent to | 
us from above, though to our eyes it springs 
from the ground, it will be our own fault. The 
day of prosperity dawns, and we welcome it. 


THE GOLD DAYS. 
Tis fall, 
And calm, gold days 
Are dreaming in the skies. 

With amber light the far woods blaze, 
The shadeless cornlands wear a listless haze, 
The river level as the dun mead lies; 

Her spell Enchantment lays 

On glimmering hills—bright bays— 
Long ocean ways— 





On all. 


*Tis calm 
Refore the end; 
In nature as in life, 
Tis bright at eventide. I wend 
My way through woods where gold and crimson blend, 
Through corridors where endless pomps extend; 
I sigh to think how soon the strife 
of pining winds shell rend 
tach leaf, and end 
The charm. 
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MARS AND HIS MOONS. 


There is not one of the heavenly bodies, not | 
even the moon, about which astronomers have | 
learned so much as about the planet Mars. And | 
yet until the night of August 16, 1877, it was not | 
known that this near neizhbor of ours in the so- | 
lav system, was attended by even one moon. It | 
is now established beyond a question that he | 
has two satellites, 

About the middle of September, Mars will be 
the most brilliant and noticeable star in the 
heavens, He will be nearer tothe earth than he 
has been before for seventy-nine years, and the 
same length of time will elapse before he will be 
as near again. His brightness will be almost 
five times as great as when he is farthest from 
us, 





It is this nearness of the planet to the earth 
that has enabled an American astronomer to dis- 
cover the little moons that circle about him. 

There is no other planet that is so like the 
earth as is Mars. It is known that there is an 
atmosphere about it. The surface is broken up 
into continents and oceans, 
mapped out. 


which have been 


Around the poles there are snow and ice, 
which increase in winter and diminish in sum- 
mer. The day of Mars is but little longer than 
that of the earth. It has been determined to the 
tenth of a second, and is believed to be 24 hours, 


There is more reason to believe there is life 
upon Mars than upon any other of the planets, 
We are almost sure that Venus could not sup- 
port life, at least not such as we know anything 
have done so. On the other hand, the outer 
planets, Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune are sup- 
posed to be too young to support life like that 
upon the earth. They are still vast masses of 
liquid and vapor. 

All the planets are, according to the latest 


ing, and there will come, millions upon millions 
of years hence, a time when all will be cold and 
dead, unless in the meantime life obtains the 
power of existence under circumstances which 
now make it impossible. But Mars is in the 
same, or nearly the same stage of existence as 
the earth, and there is no reason why life, as 
we know it, should not be found there. 

The discovery of the moons of Mars was not 
an accident. Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Wash- 
ington Observatory, was searching for them. 
Mars himself was so bright that Prof. Hall shut 
his light out of the great telescope, and looked 
on the edges and in the neighborhood of the 
planet. When the outer one is farthest from 
the edge of the planet it is only 82 seconds dis- 
tant from the centre. When the moon is bright- 
est its breadth appears to be almost twenty-five 
times as great as the distance between Mars and 
the farthest of his moons. This closeness to the 
planet will show why they were not seen long 


ago. 


These satellites are queer little things. They | 
| are now believed to be nearly of the same size, 


and neither of them is more than 100 miles in 
diameter. As our moon is 2160 miles in diame- 








ones —— 


compared to the glorious orb of night. But op 
the other hand they are much nearer to the 
planet than is our moon to us. 

Prof. Hall’s rough calculation made the dis. 
tance of the outer one not more than 16,009 
miles, and of the inner, probably 10,000 miles, 
But a moon 100 miles in diameter, at a distance 
of 16,000 miles from us would appear to be two. 
thirds as large as our moon actually does ap- 
pear; and one at 10,000 miles would appear tobe 
rather larger than our moon. 

We may suppose, therefore, that when the 
people, if there are such, on Mars, can see the 
But owing to 
the smallness and nearness of the moons to the 
planet, eclipses would be very frequent indeed, 

The discovery of these moons is a great tri- 
umph for American astronomy. Of late years 
we have contributed more than any other nation 
to the science. The best and most conclusive 
information about the sun has been obtained by 
an American. 

The best work at the time of the transit of Ve. 
nus for determining the distance of the sun was 
that done by American expeditions. We have 
the credit of discovering the largest number of 
asteriods. And now we can boast of a discovery 
more important than any since Leverrier and 
Adauns, in 1846, located the planet Neptune, 
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SCHOOL WORK AND FOOD. 


A person can doa great deal of work if he will 


, only sleep and eat enough to supply the waste of 


body and brain, Mental work is more exhaust- 
ive than the hardest physical labor. 

A very eminent physician says that ‘more 
teachers and scholars break down from lack of 
sufficient nourishment than from any other 
cause!”? 

Those who do much head work need a good 
generous diet; plenty of food, and that of the 
most nourishing kind; plenty of beef, and that 
the best. 

The more active the brain, the greater the ex- 
haustion following. Recuperation must come 
through sleep and food. 

A remarkably healthy, efficient lady of Cam- 
bridge says, “I have seven children in school, 
and they are going ahead rapidly.” 

Are you not afraid for their health?’ we 
asked. 

“Oh, no. I think it very essential that they 
should have good, nourishing diet, and see to it 
that they do, They have no trouble with their 
work, and are perfectly healthy. 

“When I first met their father, he was an in- 
valid, and never expected to do anything in his 
profession, was thought to be ‘just gone in con- 
sumption; but it was only dyspepsia, and I cured 
him by attention to his diet. He has been per- 
fectly well and a great worker ever since we 
were married.” 

Horace Mann had a will that seemed to over- 
come all obstacles; at twenty, he had only been 
to a common district school, but in six months 
he fitted himself for and entered the Sophomore 
class. 

Having obtained a scholarship of three hun- 
dred dollars a year, he devoted every energy to 
his studies; but he neglected his body, and lived 
on baker’s bread and molasses; or rather tried 
to live on them, for he soon began to fail, and 
almost died. 

Some ladies, hearing of his case, invited him 
to their house, where, with proper nourishment 
and care, he soon recovered, and graduated with 
the highest honors. 

Mrs. Mann always attended very carefully to 
her husband’s diet, which was by no means the 
least part of her usefulness and assistance to 
him. 

“TRAVELLING IN RUSSIA. 

A traveller remarks that one of the severest 
strains which his powers of endurance ever under- 
went, was the crossing of a Russian steppe, or vast 
barren plain. It was not the fatigue, but the mo- 
notony of the journey which tried him. The eye 
jaded by the wide waste which met it day after day, 
sought relief in the painted verst posts, whicl serve 
the purpose of mile-stones. But as these are placed 
at equal distances from each other, their regular 0c- 
currence increased the monotony of the scene. 

Just so many versts apart stand the post-houses, 
wheuce relays of fresh horses are obtained. Bat the 
houses are all alike. In a room in every house, aud 
in the same part of the room, stands the semawar,— 
a brass urn, with boiling water to make tea,—the 
only provision for the traveller’s comfort. The 
smatreetels, or postmasters, are dressed in similar 
uniforms, and have the same Tartar cast of featuress 
the same stolidity and laziness. 

So that the traveller, after journeying several days 
and nights in the rough kebitka, a cross between * 
wagon anda cart, may almost fancy that he is re- 
ceived by the same smatreetel, and at the same post- 
house, from whom he parted days before. 

Foreigners find these smatreetels somewhat diffi- 
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cult to manage, but a Russian, especially if an offi- 
cer, secures prompt obedience. : 

A French nobleman, some years ago, was travel- 
ling in Russia, and at every post-house was delayed 
for want of horses; the smatreetel telling him that 
there were none in the stable. The truth, however, 
was that the lazy Tartar was too indolent to go after 
them. 

Que day, the Frenchman had waited an hour, 
when a Cossack oflicer arrived at the post-house. 
To dismount, to unsling his whip from his shoulder, 
to lay it across the shoulders of the postmaster, to 
have fresh horses attached to his vehicle, and to be 
again on his journey, was but the work of amoment. 
The hint was taken by the Frenchman. Unlocking 
his portmanteau, he took out his Parisian cane, and 
imitated the Cossack. The horses were inmediately 
brought out. By displaying his cane at every post- 
house, the nobleman was enabled to reach Moscow a 
day sooner than he had expected. 





WHY BRYANT LEFT THE LAW. 

William C. Bryant, the venerable poet and jour- 
nalist, when a young man, practiced law in the 
western part of Massachusetts. The circumstance 
which induced him to give up that profession and 
become a journalist, is said to have been disgust with 
the technicalities of pleading. 

Young Bryant brought an action of slander for 
one Bloss against one Tobey, for saying that he 
(Bloss) had “burnt his own store. There is no 
doubt in my mind that he burnt his own store. He 
would not have got his goods insured if he had not 
meant to burn it.” 

The case was tried, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of five hundred dollars damages. 

Tobey’s lawyers moved the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts for an arrest of judgment, because 
the words were not slanderous in themselves, it not 
being an offence for a man simply to burn his own 
store. 

The court decided, Chief-Justice Parsons giving its 
opinion, that simply to burn one’s own store is not 
unlawful when not accompanied by an injury to, or 
by a desire to injure some other person. Therefore, 
tocharge a man with burning his own store is not 
slanderous, for it does not charge him with a crimi- 
nal offence. 

If Tobey had said—such is the reasoning of the 
court—that Bloss burnt his own store with the in- 
tention of getting the insurance on the goods, such 
words would have charged him with a criminal of- 
fence, and would have been slanderous, 

The judgment was therefore set aside, and Mr. 
Bryant, so it is said, was so disgusted with the law, 
which, by a technicality, deprived his client of a 
remedy for a slander, that he gave up his profession. 
Those of our readers who are lawyers will find the 
case of Bolss vs. Tobey reported in 2 Pickering’s 
Reports, p. 320. 
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FREAKS OF THE IMAGINATION, 

The freaks of the imagination are often singular, 
especially when it is stimulated by the excitement 
of battle. In the skirmish at Peach Hill, on the 
Red River, a Federal officer dropped his bridle, 
and threw up his arms, exclaiming, “I am hit.” 

A brother officer helped him from his horse. 

“My boot is full of blood,” said the “hit” officer. 
as he was carried to an ambulance. 

“Good-by,”’ remarked the brother officer to him- 
self, “I shall attend a funeral to-morrow.” 

The next day the officer, who thought himself 
“hit,” appeared at headquarters as well as ever. 
He had been hit bya spent ball, which had broken 
the skin and drawn a few drops of blood. 

One day at Port Hudson a man came limping off 
the field supported by two soldiers. He said his 
leg had been broken bya ball. The surgeon was 





surprised to find no hole in the man’s stocking 
Cutting it off, he found a black-and-blue mark on 
the leg—nothing more. A friend advised the im- 
aginative man to send the stocking to his sweet- 
heart as a trophy. 
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THE OLD LADY’S SPECTACLES, 

Dr. J. R. Nichols tells, in his “Fireside Science,” 
ai amusing story which illustrates that curious 
property of quicksilver which enables it to dissolve 
gold, 

Once, while lecturing before a class of ladies on 
chemistry, the doctor had occasion to purify some 
quicksilver, by forcing it through chamois leather. 
The leather remained upon the table after the lec- 
tare,and an old lady appropriated it, thinking it 
would be very nice to wrap her gold spectacles in. 
The next morning she visited the doctor in great 
alarm, stating that the gold had mysteriously disap- 
peared, leaving only the glasses. 

It was even so; enough quicksilver had remained 
in the pores of he chamois leather to amalgamate 
With the gold, and entirely destroy the spectacles. 

But the old lady, in spite of the doctor’s explana- 
tion, looked upon it as a great mystery. 








A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 
A Paris journal suggests a problem to its readers 
Which is w orthy of the consideration of the Ameri- 


cans, for a similar condition of affairs exists in the 
United States: 


Mot cag e.” said the journalist, “should suddenly 
se thence, & thousand of its citizens distinguished in 
world «| fine art, agriculture, manufactures and the 
hody with, ommerce, the nation would become like 2 
ferior it ve, a soul, and wonld at once take an in- 
. ge mnk among the rival nations. It would take 

eration to recover her former position. But 

ould France be spared the loss of these men of 


brains, and should she lose three thousand of her 
leading politicians, from the most important to the 
club orators and those who are mere parasites, the 
deprivation of these men, who live upon the public, 
who consume but do not create, would scarcely cre- 
ate a ripple, and France would still hold her posi- 
tion in the civilized world.’ 
ee 
DIFFERENCE IN MEMORY. 

The different kinds of memory are thus set forth 
by a writer in Chambers’s Journal: 

One man, from taking a glance at an object, will 
sketch it correctly; another “could not give a correct 
representation were he to labor fora month. The 
mind of another is more for living objects, and like 
Cuvier or Knox, he carries in his memory the names 
and forms of hundre ds of plants and animals, 

third has a propensity for the faces of his fel- 
low creatures, and like Themistocles, he can name 
each of the twenty thousand of his fellow-citizens: 
or like Cyrus, he could remember the name of every 
soldier in his army; the like being related of L, 
Scipio and the Romans. The day following the ar- 
rival of Cineas, ambassador of King Pyrrhus, in 
Rome, he saluted by name all the senate and gentle- 
men of the city. George III. had an extraordinary 
power of recollecting faces. | 

The taste of a fourth is for languages, and like 
Mezzofanti or Alexander Murray, every word he 
hears or reads in a foreign tongue becomes a life- 
long heritage. A 

Another retains mathematics, the symbols of | 
which require a peculiar cast of memory. Such a| 
mind is generally destitute of love of color, mu- 
sic, ete.; it wrestles with the artificial symbols that | 
express the most extensively important truths of the 
world, | 

The natural history memory has to do with artifi- 
cialsymbols, but with these it mixes the considera- 
tion of actual appearances to the senses. The taste | 
of another is for choice, emphatic and sublime dic- 
tion; 
Virgil and Horace, 





| 


| 


Homer and Pindar, 
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A WHOLESOME LESSON, 
Officials, invested with a brief authority, are some- 


times inclined to act as though they were the mas- | 


ters instead of theservants of the public. One of 
this class in England was taught, not long since,a 
lesson in politeness: 

A tall, elderly, refined-looking gentleman went 
into a sinall post-office in a rural region of Engl: and, 
Ile asked some question relative to the registering 
of a letter, and was very sharply, rudely and unnec- 
essarily snubbed by a young woman in attendance. 
He asked her if she thought that was a proper way | 
to answer an inquiry in a public office. She said 
she thought that she had been quite civil enough 
for him. 

He asked h¢, with an ominously increasing mild- 
ness of manner,if she would favor him with her 
name. She emphatically declined to do so. He 
then said he thought he would tell her his name, 
which, however, she declined to hear, saying that 
his name was no concern of hers. He calmly re- 
plied that he thought it was, for his name was John 
Manners, and he was the Postmaster-General. 











PRESIDENT MACMAHON, 


The personal habits of the present ruler of France 
are thus described: 

President MacMahon rises at six o’clock through- 
out the year. When up, he rings for Francois, his 
valet, an old African soldier, who has been his at- 
tendant for years. Francois brings with him acup 
of black coffee. The Marshal shaves himself, and 
after dressing, descends to his study, where he works 
until half-past eleven, except on the days on which 
Ministerial Councils take place. At half - past 
eleven, he breakfasts with his family, the repast be- 
ing light and short. After spending a few minutes 
with his wife and children, he returns to bis study 
for another hour’s work. From one to three o’clock, 
he receives the high functionaries who wish to con- 
sult him. Sometimes he receives a few visitors in 
the morning. Whenever it is possible, he takes a 
ride on horseback about three o’clock, frequently 
visiting a camp or reviewing a regiment. Some- 
times he goes on a hunt. He habitually returns 
about half-past five, and rapidly reads the news- 
papers. At dinner, he again meets his family, and 
sometimes a few friends. His official dinners and 
receptions are given on Thursdays. 

a. ae 
CAPT. BOYNTON’S PICTURE, 

Most of you have heard of the artist who was em- 
ployed to paint the “The Crossing of the Red Sea,” 
and finished a flat expanse of water with not a liv- 
ing soul in sight. The Israelites had “all gone 
over,” he said, and the Egyptians were “all | 
drowned.” 

Capt. Boynton, while in England, employed an 
Irish artist to — him in full submarine armor, 
the scene to be laid in mid-ocean. In due time the 
picture was presented for approval. It represented 
a wide stretch of water, horizon and sky, a ship or 
two, but no Boy nton. 

“Why, how’s this,” asked the ® captain, indignant- | 
Wz “where am I in this picture ? 


where yiz belong,” 
Commercial Advertiser. 


or 
DEA, JOHN ADAMS, 

The Adams family were in public office ata very 
early date. 

The records of Braintree, Mass., show that Dea, 
John Adams, the father of President John Adams, 
was in 1722 made sealer of leather of the town of 
Braintree, and was “eminently suited for his duties, 
being by occupation a cordwainer,” or shoemaker. 
In 1724, he was one of the tithingmen ; in 1727, he 
was chosen constable, and later on in life, he was 
made selectman, and held the position for several 
years. 
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PUTTING PLANTS TO SLEEP. 

Several Parisian scientists have been experiment- 
ing to prove that everything endowed with life, 
may be put to sleep: 

It has been proved that the influence of anawsthet- 
ics extends to all the animal tissues, and last of all 
to the central nervous system. Hence, it was ar- 
gued, plants having tissues must he also subject to 
the influence of the ether, etc. Experiments have 





roved this to be the case, Germination is arrested 
by anesthetics, The water-cress, for example, ger- 





| tion in this plant, but does not destroy that faculty. 


| ical character of the time, who wished to play the 


| accustomed bench. 


;and sat down amid the convulsions of laughter of 


like Wakefield, he can repeat the whole of | “Well,” 


“An’ shure, you’re down undernayth the wather, | 
was the Irishman’s reply.—N. Y. | 


minates within thirty hours, Ether arrests germina- 
It merely sends the plant to sleep, for germination 
recommences as soon as the use of ether is suspend- 
ed. This capability of being sent to sleep is not con- 
fined to plants—it extends “to ferments. Thus, the 
ferment of beer, when submitted for twenty-four 
hours to the influence of ether, becomes perfectly 
dormant, but recovers actively as soon as anesthetic 
action is suspended. 

a 


HEAR, HEAR! 
In the House of Commons it is the custam to ap- 
plaud a speaker by crying, “Hear, hear!’ Some- 
times the cry is uttered ironically. 


Sheridan once succeeded admirably in entrapping 
a noisy member who was in the habit of interrupt- 
ing every speaker with cries of “Hear, hear!” He 
took an opportunity to allude to a well-known polit- 


rogue, but only had sense enough to play the fool. 
“Where shall we find a more foolish knave, or more 
knavish fool than this?” 

“Hear, hear!’ was instantly bellowed from the 
The wicked wit bowed, thanked 
the gentleman for his ready reply to the question, 
all_but the unfortunate subject. 

+e -- 
A SCOTCH SERVANT. 

In the olden time, Scotch servants considered 
themselves as members of the family, a fact which 
explains this anecdote: 


A gentleman of Angus had an ancient valet 
named Gabriel, whose petulance and license of 
speech went so faras to be almost intolerable, One 
day, at dinner, Gabriel took the liberty of calling 
something said “a great lee.’ 
said the laird, really offended, and rising 
| from the table, “This will do no longer; Gabriei, we 

must part at last.”’ 

“Hout, tout, laird,’ replied Gabriel, pressing 
his master again into his chair, “whaur wad yer 
honor be better than in your ain house?” not con- 
ceiving the possibility of his own removal. 


a) 
IRISH WIT, 


The Providence Journal tells the following anec- 
dote, which is a good specimen of Irish wit: 


Mr. Lester said that when he was a boy ten or 

| twelve years of age, he was one day standing in 
Market Square with his grandfather, when four 
| Irishmen came up, one of whom asked the distance 
to Pawtucket. He was told by the old gentleman 
that it was about four miles. “Well, faith,” said 
Pat, in a mock tone of encouragement to his three 
| tired companions, “that’s not bad at all—only a 
| mile apiece for us.” ‘ 
| “Whom do you want to see in Pawtucket?” in- 
quired Mr, Lester, senior, 

“Why,” was the quick reply, “I want to see me- 
self there the most of anybody!’ 





CALL 


At your nearest Book or Stationery Store and ask 
to see the new 


COMPANION 


Autograph Album. 


Also ask fora SPECIMEN PAGE, which they will 
give youfree. This specimen shect is quite a curiosity, 
as it contains a selection from the beautiful poem ‘*Maud 
Muller.” This is in the handwriting and bas the auto- 
graph of its author, John G. Whittier. If your Book- 
seller should not have the specimen pages on hand, he 
will be glad to send for them, as we furnish the Book- 
| stores a limited number free on application. 








This cut gives an idea of the outside appearance of our 
new line of Autograph Albums. They have embossed 
| gilt covers, round corners, and gilt edges. Fac-simile Au- 
; tographs of Whittier, Longfellow and Bryant are em- 
| bossed in gilt on the cover. 

In addition to the large number of blank pages for the 
collection of autographs, there are thirty-two fac-similes 
and sentiments, as follows: 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and an exact 
simile, from the original, of a stanza from his famous 
“Excelsior.” John G. Whittier, and a selection from 
his beautiful poem, ‘Maud Muller.” William Cullen 
Bryant, witha stanza from “Thanatopsis.” Alfred 
Tennyson, with stanza from his famous “Bugle Song.” 
John Howard Payne and first stanza from his 
“Tlome, Sweet Home.” S. F. Smith, with last stanza 
from our National Hymn, “America.” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and stanza from his Poem, ‘the Minute 
Gun.” Abraham Lincoln, and sentiment from his 
Gettysburg Speech. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
selection from “Old Ironsides.” Samuel Woodworth, 
and stanza from his “Old Oaken Bucket.” President 
Hayes, with an original sentiment. James T. Fields, 
and an original pem. John G,. Saxe, with a charac- 
teristic sentiment. J. T. Trowbridge, and sentiment. 
Louisa M. Alcott, and quotation. Mrs. Leono- 
wens, and sentiment in Siamese Text, with translations. 

Also, Autographs of Charles Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins, Queen Victoria, Victor Hugo, Thack- 
eray, Washington Irving, Bayard Taylor, and 
others. 

We make these Albums in three sizes. They are bound 
in assorted colors, with Cloth, Leatherette, American Rus- 
sia, Turkey Morocco and Russia Leather. As Holiday or 
Presentation Gifts these Albums will be highly prized. 

Do not fail to ask your Bookseller to show you samples 











QMITH’ S INTEREST TABLES, siving the in- 
© tereston sums trom $l to $lu,vuu, trom L to 5 years, 1 to 
12 months, | t days, 33, 63 and 93 da ut folloWing rates 
per cent. 7 3-10,8, 844, 10 and 12. Price only $1, post 
parid. 4 hea ajeat and best interest table in the market. Ad- 
are ssE. B. Smith & Co., Pub’s & Booksellers, Detroit, Mich, 


COLGATE'S |fesitsergiit es 
Cashmere | imuatananet.aaite 
r 
Bouquet 


SOAP.|z: 
DESIGNS FOR SCROLL SAWING, 


| Then name and trade- 
mark of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 
area guarantee ot su- 
_ uniform 
Now ready, Part I. of Arthur Hope’s Designs for Fret 
Sawing and Intaying. Part IT. will be ready Sept. 20. 
Price of each cents, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
The se desig are entirely new, and more artistic and 
beantiful than any ever published, and superior in every 
re spe et. Send for descriptive cireular. 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
Publisher of Hope’s Manual of Sorrento & Inlaid Work, 
55 LAKE iy CHICAGO. 


SURVIVORS OF THE CHANCELLOR, 


By Jules Verne, 
WITH 4 FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A deeply interesting account of the fate of the survivors 
of the ship “Chancellor,” lost in mid ocean, who are cast 
about at the merey of the wild waves 
rude raft. Price only 10 cents; by mail 
DoNNELLEY, Loyp & Co., Publishers 
brary, Chieago, lil. 
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STOVE POLISH 


= Beauty ef yy peving Laher, Clean. 
eapness, 
MORSE BROS Prop’ ree Canton, ‘finan 


Dear Mother: 


Please get for_your sons and daughters the beautiful 
song. “Gentle Words at Home?” (with accompani- 
ment for piano or orgin), for it ought to be sune over and 
over in every home to which the Fouth’s Companion 
oes, Mer ile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo , sends it 
postpaitl for ten cents! Car Stamps taken. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


The best Food for B abies, sick or well. 

able Ps ge for mothers’ milk, 

or Bottle. Ss: 

2: For sale 
T. ME TC ALF & CO., 



















The only suit- 


imple package sent by 
ll druggists. 
39 Tremont § Street, 





mail fo 





Soston. 





CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
(Ge Ask for it and see that you get it. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
StEasaL FrPramMws. 


For sale by all Dealers. 
Combs and Jewelry. Every 


TORTOISE SHEL variety. Original” Designs. 


Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 

Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mou. ting and Preserving Birds, a 
Beptiies, Fishes, Skeletons, In-ects, Eggs, 
c. Sent by mail, postpaid, nes) “Teoeipt } 
oF $l. Address 
8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


Dis VALUABLE BOOKS! ii its cee. 


$s. Fitel’s Six Leetures on Consumption, 50c, 
» of Heart Disease 40c. Fs mnlly Physician, 
Sent by mii il. Ad ldlress s Drs o Ss hg Fitch 
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Miniature Theatricals for Young People. 
Complete play consisting of I6she ets of ¢ acters, scenes, 
side wings, dc., with dialogne end full directions for per- 






forming. Price 50 cts., beautifully colored or mounted on 
card, $1. Sent, post free, by the sole agent for New 
England States, F. TRI: ET, 61 Court Street, Boston, 
Mz dealer in Ame i 


all kinds of Rh Ad and 
Catalogues, 92 pages, 5 ns 
varieties foreign st: 28 ¢ cts.: | 

lectors should s 8e stump Thang spec wn copy of the 
Monthly Stamp Cireuls ir, 50 cts. a year 


WEY 


UST QU UT! Millions in it!! Everybody wan ts 
nt COMBINATION PociieT RULE And FOLUiNG 
Yanp Stick. Made of poli ahaa wood, with b 
ips and metal joints; wiil measure from on 
teenth of aninch to one yard. When open is 36 inc 

long, when closed can be carried in the vest pocket. 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that se Is. ‘at sich 
Agents wanted. omy ised mailed pom pec for 15 cents; 


























1 Postage stamps taken. 
erupt See TICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY; 
Box46i4. 4614 39 Ann Street. New Yorks 
, MRINTING WicTorFR 2 

AND ENTERPRISC! 
PRESSES © Nand-Inkers, #8 to ae 


L Illustrated a Color rl Sclf-I- sere, 86 to 
pian. I.C C OOK & CO., Mir’s, Ve est Meriden, C 








of this Album, and give you a specimen page. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


Cures Dysentery, Diarrhea and Summer Complaints 
of Children. Pric ‘e 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Propries 








Boston, Mass, 





tor, Great Falls, N. H, Sold by all Druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


SUMMITS. 


Like grains of wheat far flung from sower’s hand, 
Bright bits of gold now sprinkle all the sky; 
Though wings of eleep yet brood o’er waiting land, 
The dawn is nigh! 
Lo! gathered thick as falling flakes of snow, 
Now tiny clouds seem wings of seraphim 
Poised just above, a ruby flash to throw 
O’er landscapes dim. 


The pearly mist as parchment wide doth roll 
Tn unseen hands with morning stars away; 
And through gray ashes burns a living coal, 
The orb of day! 


See yon dark summit like an island lay, 
White clouds broke round it into waves of foam;— 
It rises now, touched by one dazzling ray, 
burnished dome! 


The pools in hollow rocks one slanting beam 
Gems with the lustres of the fountain’s spray ; 
While o’er them leaves, tree-)Jumes and tassels gleain 
In proud array, 


As child would reach to grasp the star that falls, 
I long to touch the tints that round me dart 
When clouds reveal through depths of pendulous walls 
Their gem-like heart! 
Tery aloud, and distant hills repeat: 
“Praise the great Master of these pictures rare!” 
While blooms late daisies at my awe-stayed feet, 
And tremble there. 
GEORGE BancrorT GRIFFI‘H. 





For the Compunion, 
A SONG IN A STRANGE LAND. 


A beautiful and familiar passage in the He- 
brew reads, ‘They that sow in tears shall reap 
in singing.” 

To some brave souls in trouble, as to Paul 
and Silas in prison, the singing even takes the 
place of the tears, and anticipates the harvest of 
joy. That the language of Christian hope is 
native in sacred tunes, and that it never breathes 
unheard, the story of David Corrie touchingly 
illustrates. 

David Corrie was a Scotch boy, trained in the 
Covenanters’ faith, and early taught both to say 
the Catechism and to sing the Psalms. 

Many of the grand melodies of Luther and the 
German Reformers had found their way among 
the harsher tunes of his native land, and through 
all his childhood and youth, he had heard them 
and joined in them by the fireside and at the 
kirk, till they were as familiar as his own name. 

But David Corrie had a restless spirit, and, as 
he grew to manhood, he could not abide at home. 

He shipped as a sailor, and for years had his 
will of wandering, while the wilder license of 
sea-life gradually wore out the pious impressions 
of his earlier days, 

Then a sudden sorrow checked him in his err- 
ing ways, and shut him up to reflection. 

His ship fell into the clutches of the Algerines, 
and he was carried in chains to Oran and sold as 
a slave. 

For a time, this affliction, so terrible to his 
restless, roving nature, almost crushed him, but 
the old memories, and the holy lessons of his 
youth returned at length, and became his only 
comfort. 

Time passed, and the galling hardship of his 
servitude never lightened, and no deliverance 
seemed near, But he suffered on in patience, 
and every day, when his task was done, and he 
lay in his guarded quarters, he thought over 
the sacred texts he had learned in boyhood, and 
“sung the Lord’s songs in a strange land.”’ 

One lovely moonlight night, as an English 
man-of-war lay to in the harbor, off the shore 
where David was confined, some sailors heard 
in the distance the strains of ‘Old Hundred” 
stealing over the sea. 

Recent events, the time, the character of the 
place, all quickly suggested the explanation. 
There was a British subject in captivity, Ever 
ready for an adventure, the generous tars 
manned a boat, and following the sound of the 
song, reached the spot where the prisoner lay, 
and, with one bold stroke in the King’s name, 
wrested him from his Moslem guardsmen’s 
hands, and carried him under the protection of 
the English Flag. 

Restored to liberty, David Corrie returned to 
his dear old Scotland home, where he found his 
mother still living. Humble gratitude inspired 
him from that day, and, mindful of his strange 
deliverance, through all his life of piety and 
peace, he sung from an overflowing heart the 
old refrain that had moved his deliverance at 
_ “Be thou, O God, exalted high.” 


<> 





Two little boys were met after dark by a fel- 
low who demanded their money. Said one of 


them, “I have no money.” This might have 
been a sufficient answer. But the other made 
|assurance doubly sure by adding, innocently, 
| “And I haven’t any pocket to put money in.”’ 





~ +e 
| 
| UNRECOGNIZED GENIUS. 


There would be less of misfitting in the busi- 
ness of life if parents and teachers, instead of 
ignoring, would consider the predispositions of 
boys. Andrews’ Bazar gives these two illustra- 
tions of boys whose genius was at first ignored: 


Smeaton, the great mechanic, when a boy, 
disdained the ordinary playthings of boyhood. 
He collected the tools of workmen, and bothered 
them with questions. One day, after having 
watched some millwrights, he was discovered, 
to the great distress of his family, in a situation 
of extreme danger, fixing a windmill on the top 
of the barn. 

His father sent him to London to study law; 
but he declared that ‘‘law did not suit the bent 
of his genius,’’ and addressed a memorial to his 
father to show his utter incompetency for legal 
pursuits. His father finally abandoned him to 
the bent of his genius, and it was he who built 
the Eddystone Lighthouse in the midst of the 
waves, 

Abbe la Caillo, one of the first astronomers of 
his time, when ten years old, was sent by his 
father every evening to ring the church bell, but 
always returned home late. His father was an- 
gry, and beat him, and still the boy stayed out 
an hour after his task was accomplished. 

His father went and watched him one night; 
saw him go into the steeple and ring the bell, 
but never come down foran hour. When he 
made his appearance and was questioned, he 
confessed that he had been looking at the stars. 
His father was not a born astronomer, therefore 
he flogged his son severely, and left him to come 
home by himself. 

He met a man of science on the way, who, 
seeing his tears, made kindly inquiries, and 
when he discovered that a boy of such tender 
age possessed a passion for watching the stars by 
the hour together, and had improvised an obser- 
vatory in a steeple, he investigated the matter, 
and placed the child inasituation to study what 
he most desired. 
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VICE RUINS. 

The demoralization which results from drink- 
ing and gambling, and the rapidity with which 
the demoralized votary loses fortune and reputa- 
tion, are both illustrated by the following sketch 
from the Boston Traveller: 


About forty years ago there was a firm doing 
business on one of the North End wharves, The 
firm ranked high in the commercial list; it had 
extensive foreign connections. 

The senior partner belonged to one of the old- 
est and wealthiest families in Boston; he was 
educated in the commercial schools of Holland, 
and was a thorough merchant. 

The junior of the firm came from the old col- 
ony, and represented one of the old families of 
the original Plymouth stock. 

At one time he was regarded as one of the 
most accomplished young business men of Bos- 
ton; he was a fine linguist, a man of refined 
taste, and of more than ordinary literary ability: 
his rise socially and commercially was remark- 
able; wealth seemed to come to him without ex- 
ertion; he erected a house in the court end of 
the city, which, for its magnificence and the 
taste of its surroundings, was the talk of the 
time, He had an accomplished wife, and he was 
the father of a beautiful family of children; he 
entertained magnificently; his house was filled 
with rare works of art, and yet he bore himself 
with becoming modesty. 

Like a tropical thunder-storm out of a clear 





failed, and that the junior partner was utterly 
ruined, morally and socially, and in purse hope- 
lessly bankrupt. 

The old book-keeper, for many years a faith- 
ful servant of the firm, in his quaint way said 
to the writer: “‘Well, what could you expect of 
aman who spends his days in gambling and 
drinking, and his nights in more questionable 
dissipation, but that he would come to ruin?” 

Disease, superinduced by fearful excesses, 
caused paralysis, and he died after a short ex- 
em & loathsome object to himself and to his 

riends. 


or 


“WENT DOWN TO BOSTON.” 

After President Tyler’s second veto of a bill 
to charter a Bank of the United States, every 
member of the Cabinet except Daniel Webster, 
the Secretary of State, resigned. The Whigs 
severely denounced Webster for remaining in 
the administration. It happened that one of his 
friends called to see him when the denunciations 
were falling upon the statesman thick and heavy. 
This incident occurred: 


Finding him in a gloomy mood, he exclaimed,— 

“Mr. Webster, you ought not to be gloomy 
about anything. Your fame is made.”’ 

“Fame!” replied Webster, “and much for 
fame. ”’ 

Whereupon, he told the following story: 

He said he was travelling in a railway car on 
a certain occasion, and it so happened that he 
was seated by the side of a very old gentleman. 
He soon found out that this old gentleman was 
a citizen of New Hampshire, and lived in Mr. 
Webster's native town. He asked the old man 
if he knew the Webster family up there. 

“Oh, yes,” responded the octogenarian, ‘‘old 
Mr. Webster and I were bosom friends in his 
lifetime,” 











sky came the astounding news that the firm had ; 








“Well, what has become of his children?” in- 
quired Mr. Webster. The old man answered,— 
“Why, there’s’Zekiel, he’s the greatest lawyer 


|in New Hampshire, and one of the greatest in 


the country.” 

He then took up the daughters, and told whom 
they had married, and how well they had mar- 
ried, and finished his account of the family with- 
out mentioning the name of Daniel. 

“Were those all the children?’ 
Webster. The old man answered in the affirm- 
ative. ‘Are you sure there was nota boy named 
Daniel?”’ inquired Mr. Webster. 

“Daniel, Daniel, Daniel,” soliloquized the old 
man for a few minutes, and then broke out with 
the reply, ‘‘Oh, now Ido remember. There was 
one by the name of Daniel, but he went down to 
Boston, and I have not heard of him since.” 


asked Mr. 


EYES, 





Sweet baby eyes, 
That look around with such a grave surprise, 
What do you see? 
A strange —— where simplest things 
g vile H 


w 

And fancies free? 
A resting-place that is not home, 
A paradise wherein to roam 

For years, may be? 
O placid, wondering ony | eyes, 
The mystery that in you lies 

ft puzzles me, 


Clear, boyish eyes, 
Whose fearless glance unconsciously denies 
Trouble and care; 
When babyhood is past and gone, 
What is it that you gaze upon? 
A land most fair; 
A sunny shore with pleasure rife; 
And that great, glorious gift of life 
Tis bliss to share. 








O happy, trustful boyish eyes, 
Let sages envy, fools despise 
The faith you wear. 


The anxious eyes 

Of manhood, slowly Lm ay | earth's disguise, 
Discover—what 

That life at best is quickly done; 

That hopes fulfilled and wishes won 
Are 7 got; 

That shadows chased in headlong haste, 

And golden fruit he strove to taste, 
Delight him not. 

O restless, doubting, troubled eyes, 

To learn in sorrow to be wise 
Is manhood’s lot. 


Dim, aged eyes, 
Gazing across the wreck of broken ties, 
What do they sce? 
Behind, dead leaves that withered fall, 
A fading wilderness where all 
Is vanity; 
Before, to gladden weary sight, 
A glimpse, a promise of the bright 


Eternity. 

O dim and tearful aged eyes, 

If waiting till that dawn shall rise, 
Blessed are ye. 


And angel eyes, 
Who have their dwelling place beyond the skies, 
Vainly do we 
Tmagine the glories they must know, 
Picture the pearly gates aglow— 
‘he crystal sea, 
For brighteat visions mortals paint 
Of that celestial country, faint 
Must ever be. 
No! pure and holy angel eyes, 
We can but pray that what you prize 


ur OWn may see 
The Leisure Hour. 





WHAT ANIMALS HAVE DONE. 


In a recent address, Dr, Bergh, the friend of 
dumb animals, showed that the connection of 
animals with the affairs of mankind had been a 
remarkable one. He said: 


The protest of Balaam’s ass prevented the 
commission of a great crime against heaven, and 
the cackling of geese sar.ed Rome. When the 
armies of James If. and William were confront- 
ing one another, the noise made by a wren pick- 
ing up some crumbs from the top of a drum 
awoke the sleeping drummer and thus saved the 
army of William. 

Scott tells us that the most splendid event in 
the history of Scotland—viz., the ascent of Bruce 
to the throne—was owing to asimple spider, and 
one of the greatest naval victories of England 
resulted from the crowing of a cock. 

The St. Bernard dog, named Barry, during 
twelve years of service on the mountains, saved 
the lives of forty travellers. Grayfriar’s Bobby 
lay upon the grave of his master nine years, 
and his unparalleled devotion has been perpetu- 
ated by a monument, erected by the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. 

A young man once rowed out into the middle 
of a river with a dog and then threw him over- 
board. The faithful animal clung to the boat, 
but was driven off by his cruel master, until at 
length, during his efforts, he lost his own bal- 
ance and fell into the stream. Did the dog de- 
sert him? No; he seized him by his clothes and 
held him above water until succor arrived. 

One of these cruel enthusiasts known as dis- 
sectors of living animals, being once in need of 
a subject, actually took his own dog, which had 
been for years in his own family, confined him 
to a table, and ripped him up as though it had 
been a senseless object. The suffering creature 
groaned and howled in his agony, and just be- 
fore dying raised his head and licked the hand 
of his savage tormentor. 


— SS 
A PIUTE SQUAW’S RIGHTS. 


Among the Piute Indians, women, it would 
seein, encounter few obstacles, such as their 
white sisters do, in doing their work. The Pi- 
ute’s squaw has her rights, and her husband 
sees to it that she fully enjoys them. 


A number of the Pintes camped among the 
hills around Virginia City possess ponies. 


As there is hardly a handful of grass to the 
acre in the neighborhood of their shanties, it be- 
hooves such as have horses to keep a bright look- 
out for provender. Every wisp of hay that is 


met with by either bucks or squaws is picked 
up and stuffed into a gunny sack to go towards 
providing a meal for the half-famished pony 
picketed at the camp. 
The Indians are sure to be on hand when hay 
is being unloaded from the cars, and general), 
manage to glean a considerable bundle of the 
coveted article. 
The other morning, Capt. Bob and his squaw 
were seen at a hay-car that stood at a distance 
from the depot, and there being no one abou 
they allowed none of the bales to show ragged 
corners, After a huge bundle had been made 
up, Bob boosted it upon the back of his squaw, 
and, after seeing that the rope was in its proper 
place across her forehead, gave a satisfied grunt 
and started her along towards camp, he follow. 
ing, leading by the hand a four-year-old boy, 

The boy was duck-legged, and a slow traveller, 
Bob picked him up, and a looker-on supposed it 
was his intention to carry him home. No such 
idea had entered his head. As soon as he over. 
hauled his squaw, he planted the boy atop of 
the load of hay. This proceeding caused the 
woman to bow her head a foot nearer the ground, 
but Bob didn’t notice it. 

“Why don’t you carry the boy, Bob?” asked 
the spectator. 
“For cos me like to see him ride.”’ 
“Let him ride on your back, then.”’ 
“Guess not, old son. Me can’t see him if he 
be on my back.’ And away went Bob, proudly 
smiling upon the youthful scion of his house, 
Before reaching camp, Bob probably had a quar. 
ter of a cord of wood piled up around the boy; 
for, as Piutes say, “Squaw heap strong.” 





CHASED BY A RED-SKIN. 


A funny story is told of a party of four Cali- 
fornia hunters who had camped out among the 
mountains near Sacramento: 


One hot day, one of them went to a creek not 
far distant to have a bath, taking with him his 
rifle. He had removed his garments, down to 
his red flannel underclothing, on the bank of the 
stream, when he heard the brush cracking, and 
thinking, perhaps, the noise was made by a deer 
or other large animal, he deployed himself asa 
skirmisher, and cautiously began investigating, 

He had not long to wait, for, a few minutes 
later, he observed a figure dodging from tree to 
tree, rifle in hand, and evidently watching him. 
It flashed through his mind that he was being 
followed by an Indian bent on mischief, and his 
heart rose to his throat, 

He determined that he would fight to the last, 
however, and, braced by his determination, ad- 
vanced upon the enemy, The latter was evi- 
dently not prepared for such tactics, for he re- 
treated faster and faster, aud finally threw down 
his gun and ran. 

The Sacramentan, fearing that this was only 
a piece of strategy to lead him into an ambush, 
returned to the creek, donned his garments and 
hurried tocamp. There he found a member of 
the party, who had just come in from hunting, 
relating to the other two members how he had 
also experienced trouble with Indians, one of 
whom he said had followed him for two or three 
miles, and he had only eseaped from him by 
striking him over the head with his gun. 

This, he went on to say, broke the stock in 
two, the barrel flew into the chapparal, and he 
did not deem it worth while to wait and search 
for it, when the Judians might attack the camp 
at any moment. 

The man who had been to the creek began to 
feel a suspicion that two members of that hunt 
ing-party had been making fools of themselves, 
and he quietly inquired,— 

“What did he look like?” ; 

“Look like! You've heard of them being 
called the red-skins; well, that fellow was one of 
them! He was stripped right to the skin, was 
bareheaded, and had painted himself just as red 
as blood. You needn’t laugh. *Twasn’t any- 
thing to laugh at.” 

It was almost too cruel to say anything about 
the red flannel underclothes, and the throwing 
of the gun away, but it had to be told, and the 
boys have had a good thing ever since. 


+> 


CORNWALLIS’ TOMB. 

Six hundred miles from the sea, up the River 
Ganges, the city of Ghazipoor is situated. It 
will always be a place of interest to the English 
traveller, for here Lord Cornwallis died. 


Lord Cornwallis’ surrender of his army to 
Washington and the allied army at Yorktown 
did not injure him in the estimation of his = 
ereign or countrymen, In the year 1786, Lor { 
Cornwallis was appointed Gove nor-General . 
India, an office which he held from 1786 to 10%. 
He added immense territory to British India, 
forcing the Sultan Tippoo, then the most powel- 
ful native prince in Hindostan, by his victory 
over him at Seringapaiam, to sunender half o 
his dominions, which were equal in extent to 
Great Britain, and to pay the English ‘ge 
ment $17,000,000. Lord Cornwallis share ¢ 
the prize money amounted to $250,000; whic 
he gave up to his troops. a" 

In the year 1804, he was again requested 
return to India as Governor-General; he yiel he 
to the demand, and died in Ghazipoor, at ¢ : 
age of sixty-six, in his progress to assume 
command of the army in the field. . 

The English citizens of Calcutta placeda of 
ument over his remains, as a tiibute of aes ; 
miration for him as an officer and a man. oe 
country has since erected a statue to his = 
ry ata cost of $30,000, in St. Paul's Cathedsal, 





in London, in testimony of his Jong and — 
public services, both as a soldier and & sei 
man, and the unwearied zeal with which _ . 
ertions were employed in the Jast momen 





his life to promote the interest of his countrys 
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For the Companion. 


A FIRST LETTER FROM BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 
When you went, father dear, to the city, 
My feelings by no means were sweet, 
It seemed that the groand which I stood on 
Was giving way under my feet. 


And oh, when the night came, how clearly 
The voices at home met my ear; 

They seemed to be calling and calling 
Far off and yet always quite near. 


Tell Mabel, and Willy, and Baby 

I think of them constantly here; 
Inever have known until lately 

The darlings were quarter so dear. 


And say to mamma that I see her 
A hundred times, truly, each day. 
She must have her photograph taken 
And send it at once, by the way. 


And tell her that if I could only 
Make kisses of paper and ink, 
I'd spend all my moments of leisure 
In writing her letters, I think. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


eS 





For the Companion. 
HOW BERTIE CHANGED HIS 
MIND. 

Bertie and Fan were to spend the day with 
Miss Mimi. It wasn’t the first time, and Bert 
knew all about the blocks, the cart, and the little 
picture-books; but no persuasion of Fan’s could 
ever induce him to look at the great, staring- 
eyed rag-baby, which, despite its worn, elderly 
look, had shared in many of Fan's own childish 
frolics, 

“Im a boy; J don’t care about dollies; I don’t 
play with babies,’’ he would remark in a tone of 
contem pt. 

So that day Miss Dolly was left up stairs, wide 
awake in her own little bed, till the advent of 
wide awake little Flossy, who had been invited 
to tea. And there, Master Bert, in his after 
dinner stroll, discovered her. 

“Ho! what’s that?’ he inquired, just touching 
it with the tip of his masculine boot. 

“Nothing that you care anything about,” re- 
turned Miss Mimi. ‘‘That’s for the little girl 
coming to play with you by-and-by.” 

“Mp! J don’t care about gi-urls; J don’t like 
gi-urls,”” remarked Bert, strutting up and down 
the room. 

When bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked Flossy came 
at last, she fluttered down upon doll, bed-stead 
and china tea-set as naturally as a duck to the 
water, and at once set about robing and disrob- 
ing Araminta Clarabella, tying and twisting and 
puckering,—petting. reproving, admonishing, in 
the most delightsome way imaginable. 














For a while Master Bert looked gravely on 
from a distance, gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer, till at last with one hand on each knee, to 
bring his eyes on a level with the object of 
Nision, he strack an attitude of the most intent 
interest. 

“Hold her up straight, while I fitx her sash,” 
said Flossy, with her mouth full of pins, and 
Bert put both hands to the task. 

“Now turn her wound, so’s I tan tomb her 

witzes;"—which was also done. 

Now we'll tate hold of her hands and all doe 
Supper,” continued Miss Flossy, suiting the 
action to the word; and away walked Bert, firm- 


upon her back on the floor, o” flat on her face 
upon the table. 

Flossy chirruped away behind the tea-urn, dip- 
ping into the sugar-bow] and cake-basket at her 
own pleasure. 

Breakfast and dinner followed supper, and 
then Flossy proposed giving Araminta an airing 
on the croquet-ground, whither the older people 
were, 

Then Araminta had to be dressed; a blue 
worsted hood (although a hot August sun burned 
overhead); a bit of black lace to hang from one 
shoulder; a scarlet cape, orange dress and purple 
overskirt; and then, out-of-doors, beside all this 
gorgeousness, walked Bert, as gallantly and 
gravely as possible. 

The only uncomfortable one of the party was 
poor Araminta herself, who, Bert unfortunately 
getting hold of the wrong arm, was being 
dragged backwards, her velvet-shod feet trailing 
in the dust. 





‘‘Let’s p’ay troquet,”’ said Flossy. 
“Can’t; isn’t any hitters,’”’ said Bert. 


Araminta against a tree. 

“‘G’am’p’n and me went to the shore yes’day,”’ 
began Bert. 

“Oh, my!” chirruped Flossy. 
“No; it wasn’t there.” 

“Oh; you went in the tars?” 
“No; we stayed.” 

‘An’ there was ano’ver boat?” 
‘No; it didn’t come.” 

“Why! I fought you went.” 


“In a boat?” 


“Dear me!’ sighed Flossy sympathetically. 


’em,’’ continued Bert. 
“What for? Wasn’t there any?” 
“Yes; he forgetted ’em.’’ 
“Oh, me! Didn’t you do anysing more?”’ 
“TI drank some water in the cars.” 


Flossy. ‘‘Now s’pose we doc in.” 
“Yes; let’s have some more supper again.” 


I'll det tea.” 
And he did. 
Moral. If you, Susy Maria, want to run races 


you shouldn’t, if only you remember to be gen 
tle, kind and mannerly. 
wants you, Tom, Dick and Harry, to play girl 


take care to be pleasant, polite and helpful. 
ARCHIE FELL. 
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For the Companion. 


A WORSTED CASE. 


Companion, is a worsted case. 


will do) a quarter of a yard long, and a yard o 
more wide. 


top and the bottom (an inch wide). 


“Then we'll p’ay sit still,’’ said Flossy, leaning 


“No; we was a going, but the boat had went.” 


“G’am’p’n bought some peaches and didn’t get 


“Out of a tea-tettle? I’ve seen ’em,”’ said 


“So we will, dear;’’ and Flossy hugged the 
dolly with one hand and Bertie with the other, | to the road. 
“You sit wight down and hold Minty Bella, and 


drive hoop, or even ride horse with Tom, Dick 
and Harry, there is no reason under the sun why 


And if Susy Maria 


plays with her, take my word for it, you will be 
all the more manly for so doing, if you, too, eighty-one.” 


A useful little article and one as easily made 
as the wall protector, described in last week’s 


Take a piece of buff or gray linen‘(or cambric 


Run the ends of the piece together. Hem the 
Then 
smoothing the whole evenly together (with the 
seam at one end), run lines down from the top 


skeins. Cut the skein into at one end, tie a 
strong thread around the whole skein, and with 





a tape-needle, draw this through the shur, leav- 
ing it outateach end about half an inch. When 
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a ms pallet ex pur ve potenti 


not in use it can be rolled and tied like a needle- 
book. 

When using the worsted, draw out a thread 
from the whole end, at the top. Any one fond 
of embroidery who once tries this little article, 
will not like to be without it. 

Lost shades and tangled skeins will no longer 
be heard of. ae AES 





For the Companion. 
WHERE’S PUSS? 


“Iam here! do look up!—here, right on the shelf! 

I am Goldie’s gray puss, just a-helping myself! 

Got shut in the pantry, when cook went up stairs, 

And thought I’d just taste of these cooked-up af- 
fairs. 

These pickles are sour; they make my tongue wrin- 
kle; 

But the biscuits and cake just make my eyes twin- 
kle, 

I have been in the flour way up to my knees; 

Some got up my nose, and how I did sneeze! 

This sugar is awful; it sticks to my fur, 

And gets down my throat, when I’m trying to purr, 

I never shall trifle with eggs any more; 

First one that I patted rolled off on the floor, 

And broke in a puddle all sticky and yellow, 

I never once thought that an egg was so mellow. 

Then the teapot tipped over and broke off its spout; 

Oh, I wish cook would come here and just let me 
out.” FLETA FORRESTER. 


a ae 


SAGACITY OF A SHEEP. 

While a boy was riding past Vinsgath, in 
Tingwall, Shetland, he was met by a sheep 
which bleated mournfully by his side. She then 
went off the road, looked him in the face, and 
bleated on. Thinking that something was wrong, 
he dismounted and followed the sheep till she 
came to her lamb firmly stuck in a hole of the 
dyke. The poorlittle thing was living, but stiff 
and cold; but no sooner was it relieved by the 
boy, and laid on the grass, than the sheep lay 
down beside it, and then looking again at the 
face of the boy, renewed her bleating, and 
stopped not till he had mounted and was back 





ae an 
VACATION-TIME OVER. 
BEFORE SCHOOL. 
“Quarter to nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 
“One more buckwheat, then,—be quick, mother, 
dear!” 

“Where is my luncheon-box?” “Under the shelf, 
Just in the place you left it yourself!” 

“TI can’t say my table!’’—“Oh, find me my cap!” 
“One kiss for mamma and sweet sis in her lap.” 
“Be good,dear!” “I'll try.” “Nine times nine’s 


. 


“Take your mittens!” 
Bill, let’s run!" 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath in the lull of their 

noise. 


“All right.” Hurry up, 


AFTER SCHOOL. 
“Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear.” 
“O mother! I’ve torn my new dress, just look here! 
I’m sorry; I only was climbing the wall.” 
“O mother! my map was the nicest of all!” 
“And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head!’’ 
T | “Oh, say, can I go on the hill with my sled?” 
“I’ve got such a toothache!” “The teacher’s un- 

fair.” 

“Is dinner ’most ready? I’m just like a bear!” 
Be patient, worn mother, they’re growing up fast. 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last. 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise. 





Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys! 








+> 
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A soy of five years was “playing railroad”’ 
with his sister of two arda half. Drawing her 
upon a footstool, he imagined himself both the 
engine and the conductor. After imitating the 
puffing noise of the steam, he stopped and called 






























































out, “New York,” and, ina moment after, ‘‘Pat- 








wins the bit of cotton and wool he had so 


indeed, he even showed Flossy how to prop 
P poor, limpsey Araminta, who kept lying flat 








to the bottom, one incn apart, fastening th 
thread very firmly at top and bottom. 


These shurs form little cases for your worsted 


erson,”’ and then ‘‘Philadelphia.’’ His knowl- 


e@| edge of towns was now exhausted; and at the 
next place he cried, ‘‘Heaven.”” His little sister 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
la 


Biss OKs 


1b 
Definitions. 
1. A kind of sea birds. 1b. Raves. 
2. A weapon of war. 2a. A body of water. 
la. A solid bulb. 2b. A snare. B, 


2. 
CONUNDRUM. 





A repulsive face—and yet ’tis clear 
That it would suit an auctioneer. L. Qa. 


3. 

POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES, 
ExampLe: A verb. Tohook. An apparition, 
Ans.--Go, gore, Ghost. 

A part of the body. Rent. An article of food. 
A pronoun. A portion of time. Ferment. 
A meadow land. A character in Shakespeare, 

The smallest. 

Pay. To be afraid. A festival. 

An implement of savage warfare. To perforate. 

To brag. 


4 
A diocese. A prophet. Stopped. N.T. Me 


4. 
VERBARIUM. 








From the word represented in the upper picture 
spell the names of all the objects below. Ww. H. 4G. 


5. 
HALF WORD SQUARE. 
eeeee 


A great king. Speaker. A language. Man’s name. 
French pronoun. Conjunction. ne-half an ab- 
breviation of number. SARAH, 
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Answer uzzles in Last Number. 
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3. She ay rs weakly (weekly). 
4. Wor Srorth, Marvel, Horne, Fox, Hunt, Hyde, 
Shelley, 








said eagerly, “Top; I des I'll det out here.” 


5. Do, re—Dore. But, ton—button. 
| 6, PoINTER—Pot, pie, pin, pine, pit, ton, 
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HUNTING AN IGUANA, 


continued until, at last, his remains were discov- 
ered, when the now happy songsters set up, as it 
were, a shout of triumph and dispersed to their sev- 






| cral hom 3. 


All postimasters are re- | 





| is side shows 


The iguana, a species of lizard found in South | 


America, when full grown, attains a length of three 
or four feet, including the tail 
pointed. 


,» Which is long and 


flavor and quality, the reptile is hunted, 

It digs a long underground chamber in a sand- 
bank, in which it lays its eggs. The hunter digs up 
the sand until he comes to the iguana, which, drag- 
ging out by the tail 
neck, and secures, 

The hunter must be quick in seizing it, for the 
iguana can turn around suddenly and give a sharp 
bite. It must 
rapidity. 


also be drawn from its hole with 


For, if it is not taken while surprised, it lets go 
its tail at the base, leaving it in the hand of the hunt- 
er, and escapes, 

~ om 


AN EARTHQUAKE AT A WEDDING, 


Some time since the papers told of some East In- 


As the flesh resembles that of chicken in | 


» he seizes by the back of the | 





nabob or 


dian other, who brought a hundred ele- 
phants to his daughter’s wedding. Here is some- 
thing bigger than a hundred elephants. One even- 
ing, last July, the inhabitants of Memphis (Tenn.) | 
were alarmed by an earthquake shock, which lasted | 
half a minute, The Appeal of that city says: 

At Grace Episcopal church, on Hernando Street, 
Bishop Pierce, of Arkansas, was about e nding the 


erformiuance OF the marriage service for Mr. L. W. 
Vells and Mrs, Jennie P. Davis when the shock 
came, The building seemed to sw: ty, and just as 


the words, “lL pronounce you man and wife,” fell 
from the lips of the venerable bishop, the congre- 
gation felt the trembling and heard the rumbling. 
This was truly a solemn feature which nature gave 
to the beautiful marri: service, and was by far 
more imposing than the vivid description which 
Virgil gives in the “nead.” In this description, 
which is that of a fic litious scene, the storm and 
lightning attended the marriage of the Trojan wan- 
derer at the mouth of a cave. 
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TWO BEARS VISITING, 
Two bears seem to have esc: aped from some ine- 


nagerie near Paxton, Ill. The Record of that town 
says: 


| size. 


Last week, as Michael Colwell, three miles south- | 
west of Elliott, was hoeing his hedge, he heard a| 
Slight noise behind him, and turning around, w as | 
surprised and delighted to observe two healthy,good- | 
sized bears on their haunches within sixteen feet of 
him *bossin” the job. He was so delighted that he 
dropped his hoe and made 2.14 time for the house 
to tell the folks and get upan impromptu reception- 
party among his neighbors. They mounted horses 
AS soon as possible and started out on the w: ar-path, 
but tailed to overtake the brutes, though tr ching 
them across the fields a considerable distance. 









The Record adds, in conclusion, that the be 
not make themselves “half so troublesome 
average tramp.” 


ars did | 
as the 
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THE MOCKING-BIKD AND THE SNAKE, 


| 
A letter-writer from a city in Arkansas says: 
A gentleman residing in this city has the yard 
fronting his residence adorned with shrubbery. 


One shrub having a small post support, it seeme da 
mocking-bird hy ud utilized for a vest, in which, on 
this particular occasion, reposed five little birdlings 
to fill the fond mother’s heart with joy and glad- 
ness. One evening the lady of the house had her 
attention attracted to the spot by a violent flutter- 
ing and shrill screams of distress from the parent 
bird. 

Going to the place, what was her astonishment to | 
find a large snake coiled about the post, seemingly 
intent upon having a “game” supper. The lady at | 
once called a servant, who promptly dispatched the 
reptile. Now forthe singular part of the transac- | 
tion. No sooner had the good lady appearea upon 
the scene than Mrs. Mocking-bird disappeared in | 
the direction of the woods; but she returned, ac- 
companied by tive of her feathery neighbors, witha 
war-cry issuing from their tiny throats. A ree on- | 
noissanc ein force was at once begun, but the “en- 
emy” had disappeared, 





The search, however, was | 


| one of his best lectures is on “Fools.” 


| afraid,’ 
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A RAILWAY HEN, 





» = —— | The Shelbyville Gazette is responsible for this, the 


latest hen-story: 


A hen made a nest in a box in the baggage-car, 
and in course of time had fifteen eggs, and stuck to 
them through thick and thin, nig ht and day, except 
to step off the train occasionally, » While it waited, to 
get food and water, and last Tuesday hatched thir- 
teen chickens, notwithstanding the rumbling, roll- 
ing process the eggs passed through. Mr. Shriver 
(bi dguage-maste r) says that after the se tting process 
bega 1, “she would frequently, when olf the nest in 
se arch of food and water, get left by the train at 
Shelbyville, and sometimes at Wartrace; and on 
such occasions, she would quietly wait for the train 
to return, and sometimes meet it when it came in 
sight, and fly into the baggage car and get on the 








nest immediately. When the train stopped for 


| wood, she would sometimes fly out to gut something 


to eat, and when the car-bell rang, she would fly 
back immediately. She would sometimes manifest 
her joy at the — rance of the train by cackling 
ata high rate. Mother and chickens are all doing 
well, 








a ne 
THE BIGGEST HOTEL, 
If you want to be effective in presenting and en- 


forcing truth, says the Sunday School Times, use il- | purgatives for family use. 


lustrations that both you and your hearers are 
miliar with: 


fa- 


It was on one of the trains of the Vermont Central | 
Railroad, leading into the White Mountain region. 
Runners from the various mountain hotels were can- 
vassing the passengers for boarders. As one of 
them waxed eloquent over the attractions of the 
house he represented, in his conversation with two 
undecided travellers, he wound up his description 
with this emphatic decl: ration, 

“I tell yer, gen’lemen, the 
me-nadg-g 











House is the gran’ 
of the mountains, an’ ev’rythin’ else 
* ‘There was an illustration which was 
intelligible and to the point. To the average New 
Englander it was as expressive as it was forcible. 








ISSIAN AND TURK, 
Any one who succeeds in pronouncing this—glibly 
we'll warrant will find it musical: 





There was a Russian came over the sea, 
Just when the war was growing hot, 
And his name it was Tjalikavakaree- 
Karindobrolikanabndarot- 
Schibkadirova- 
Ivarditz tova- 
Sanalik- 
Danerik- 
Varagobhot. 





A Turk was standing upon the shore, 
Right where the terrible Russian crossed, 
And he eried, “Bismillah! I’m Ab El Kor- 
Bazaroukilgonautosgobross- 
Gettinpravadj- 
Kligekosladli- 
Grivino- 
Blivido. 
Jenidodosk !” 











—Burlington Hawkeye. 
a 
CHATHAM ISLAND, 
Chatham Island is one of the places where the 
“sun jumps a day,” and is thus described: 





and,in the South Pacific Ocean, is peculiarly situ- 
ated, as it is one of the few inhabitable points of the 
globe where the day of the week changes. It is just 
onthe line of demarkation between dates, 
high twelve on Sunday, or Sunday noon, ceases, and 
instantly Mond: y meridian begins. Sund: ry comes 
intoa man’s house on the east side, and becomes 
Monday by the time it passes out of the western 
door. A man sits down to his noonds ry dinner on 
Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he finishes it. 
There Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday is Monday, 
and Monday becomes suddenly transferred into 
Tuesday. 


Chatham Island, lying off the coast of New Zeal- | 
1 





<o 
PROF, AND HIS TAILOR, 


“Make me a nice, ensy coat,” said a noted pulpit |} ————————— 
or: vtor of Chicago to his tailor , one day lately; “one 
that’s loose and roomy enough for me to stretch up 
in and grow eloquent over, you know.’ 

“Yes, | understand,” said the tailor, with a twin- 
kle in his eye; ‘you want me to make you one jesture 


SWING 





“That's it, exactly,” exclaimed the divine, as he 
| langhed at the tailor’ ‘3 merry pun; ‘one that I can | 
just Swing myself in.”’"—Chicago Evening Journal. | 
| 
_— ~ - 

HAD SEEN A MAGNET. 

A Manchester teacher, a few days ago, was train- 
ing a juvenile class regarding electricity, and in- 
quired who had seen a magnet. 


One bright boy immediately hoisted his hand, and, 
receiving permission to speak, said he’d seen lots of 
*em—in cheese, <A little further explanation was 
found to be necessary. 


- — 
THE CAUTIOUS SERVANT. 

Dean Ramsay relates that at a certain dinner- 
party the hostess observed that one of the guests, an 
Hon. Mrs. Murray, had no spoon for her soup, and 
called the attention of the servant to the fact. The 
man-servant, Who was an eccentric old character, 
replied to his mistress,in a voice which was heard 
all over the room, ‘Mum, the last time Mrs, Mur- 
ray was here we lost a spoon!” 


~ > 
AMBIGUOUS, 
Rey. Dr. Henson, one of Philadelphia’s most pop- 


ular ministers, sometimes lectures, The subject of 


On a recent 
occasion the tickets were printed, **Lecture on Fools | 
—Admit One,” and the house was full. 





—————_>—_—_—_ | 


“Don’r show my letters,” wrote a Rockland young | 
man to a young lady whom he adored. “Don’t be | 
was the reply ; ; “1’m just as much ashamed | 
of them as you are.” | 


A COURTEOUS old clergyman being told a very 
tough story, said, “Since you were an eye-witness, I 
oe I must believe you, but I don’t think I'd 

have believed it if I'd seen it "myself.” i ; 


THE Children’s Degartment—a feature of “ Andrews’ 
Bazar”—is unrivalled, The designs are always new and 
of surpassing excellence. Mothers, without exception, 
should sec “bazar.” W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, 
publisher. 


the 


SrEEDY RELIEF FROM THE NAUSEA of pregnancy is in- 
sured by the use of that delightful pacifier of the stomach, 
MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


FURNITURE 
from PAINE 


You can have a full illustrated price list 
3 MANUFACToRY, Boston, Mass., by sending 
to them a postage stamp. Com. 









Y.) Military 
For ¢ ulars 
+ Prinecpal. 


for Young Ladies 
GANNETT INSTITUTE Boston, Mass.” 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Gro. 
nett, P, incipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, eon 
MATEUR P BINTED 
plate becoming suc 
Endriss & Machris, De aecit, 
information free. 


6c“ W HAT a Little Girlean Make with Wood Splints. - 

23 patterns, 6 cts. (post paid)—size 944x144 2 5 

— lady made $4 per day. pe 
. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


1 AKE Ayer’s Pills for allthe purposes of a purg ative, 
for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache ana Liver 
Complaint. 


Pe GHKEEPSIE (on Hudson, N. 
nst. tor Boys, reopens Sept. 12th. 
addre <3, 





H. 8. Jewett, A. M 





1877. 
». GAN- 











S, or those who contem- 
iddress on postal card to 
“Mich., and receive valuable 





per hundved sheets, 
them. 


Ky universal accord, they are the best of all 


120 Different genuine Foreign Stamps, or 450.assorted 

small or 100 large Decalcomanies, or 100 Scrap 

Look Pictures, 25 cts.; 40 Stamps or 200 Pictures, 10 cts. 
J.A.1 IERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The best Polishing Pow- postpaid for 25e. Agents 
fi: for Jewelry, Silve esnte, ?. rE. Ta 
Plated Ware, &c. Sent & Co., New Britain, Ct. 

N OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 

Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked, For price Bg see Youtnu’s Comp., 
July Sth, or send stamp to ym. S. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


STA ER and all interested, sead for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 

mail one and one-half dozen of the 

| L most beautiful new Chromos,in French 


oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in &x10 
black enamel and gold mats, oval opening, and outsell 
anything now before the public. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Two samples for 25cts., or six for 50cts. Send 10 ets. for 
grand illustrated cats vlogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
the Rhine, or 20 cts, for two Ley upes and Calla Lillies 
on black ground. J. LAT i & CO., 419 Washington 


Street, Boston, Mass. ee 
ters for Chromos, Engravingsand A FORTUNE 

. 
PATENTS. 


Art Works, 
F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
D . C. No Patent, No Pay. 











Washington, 
Send for circular. 


800 DECALCOMANIE | 


or 25 cts. Flowers, F , Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50 cts. EMBOSSE. D PICT URES prince Too 
for25 cts, 25superb25ets. 3 Floral Surprises, : 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth tor $1 0 

WALLACE PuEps & Co. Box 2. Chicago, 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send ge stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO. 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Sest chance in the world for Agents. Send two 3c- 
stamps for our 32-page illustrated catalogue, or send 50 





There | cents for sammle, which will en: ble, You to go to work at 
EIN, 


once. Address BAYRD & GOLI 


44 Ontario Street, Cle veland, Ohio. 
0 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 


to se.l our Staple Goods todealers. No 


$1 20 peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home Bu, Cincinnati, O. 


Y “do you want Mi WN 

to make 
On receipt of $5, we will send you a complete outfit, con- 
sisting of solutions, battery, chemicals, and full instrue- 


| tions, With which you can ‘do a nice job of gold or silver 


rr suc nh AS Spoons, forks, jewelry, ete. 


"LATING WORKS, Belfast, N. Ye 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, ghey front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
b 4 Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 

. ~ with privilege to ex: go before paying bill. 
Se - stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 338 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 








can make $5 a day in their own city or tow “i 
| ‘LADIES: Address ELLis Manur’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 


The subscriber has received the fo). 
lowing letter from Prot. Gaskell, 
thor of yore Compendium 
ryant and ot..tlon College, ), 


au 
sand 
ches. 


GOOD INK 


Princip lof the Br 
ter, N. H. 
“Dear ‘Sir,—Thousands of the readers of the y ovtn’s 
Companion, of Boston, are learning Penmanship troy, 
my Compendium, Many are unable to obtain good ink, 
and as it is an article that cannot be sent by mail, you 
would do me a great favor if you would offer Chrough thay 
paper to send a Recipe for making yours (Which is the ben 
I know of), to such as want it. Make the price low, ayy 
send full directions so they can make the ink thense Ives 
at small cost. It will benefit thousands, and you Wili 
lose nothing by it, 1 am sure. 
Yours truly, Geo. A. GasKxery.” 

In compliance with the above T will send the Recipe for 
BEST CK INK to any address for 50 cents, ani to 
; such os have purchased Gaskell’s Compendium, tor 2 ts, 









5 
de 
THIS INK is unsurpassed for elegant w riting ot every 
kind. It flows freely, turns to a deep black, anc does not 
fade. Records written with it fifty years ago are as legibje 
as the day they were recorded. It costs but a trifle to 
make Two Gallons, enough to supply the neighbor. 
hood; sold at regular price would amount to Zen Dollars, 
The materials can be had at any Drug Store anywhere. 
Address, GASKELL, Ink Man’f’r, Richmond ¢ entre, 
Asht; abula ¢ 0., Ohio. 


SPORTSMEN. 


To clos@ out a very large stock of 
Flasks and Pouches, we offer a genuine 
Imported English ‘Shot Pouch, well 
made of strong leather, with finely tin- 
ished brass top and charger, oramould- 
ed Composition Powder Flask, brass 
cement with charger, for 50c. apiece, 
the two ‘for 9%ec., post-paid by mail. 
Dealers and others will do well to order immediately, 
G. W. TURNER & ROSS, ¢ 26 Central St, Boston, Mass, 


THE WONDER BOX 


contains 24 sheets of paper, 25 envelopes, 155 decaleomanie 
pictures, 218 embossed pictures, 3 sheets colored paper, | 
floral ecard, 1 les ul pencil, 1 pen-holder, 3 per book- 
marks, ] motto, 25 wood strips, 12 Komik Kerds, 5 tags, 5 
flags, 40 silhouettes, 50 scrap-book pictures, Allin a neat 
box. 531 articles for 42 cents (by mail for 48 cents). It 
amounts at retail to $145. A pretty scrap-book, with 150 
scrap pictures, given to any one getting up a club of six 
and remitting $275 with order. Agents wanted. h-page 
catalogue free. J. J.GOU » 16 Bromfield St., 





mo 























Boston, Mass. [This will appear one time only. Pin 
itup. Send any time, Postage stamps taken.) 
Fok 
- T 
BRACKET SAWING. 
PRICE-LIST. 
wena to following 1-S8inch. 3-l6inch. 1-4 inch. 
hicknesses 
Bk . Walnut, per: ft. 5e. be. Re, 
White Holly, 7 8 0 
Cherry, 7 8 10 
Read ¢ ‘edar, ” s 10 2 
Spanish Cedar, « 8 10 RL 
Mahogany, « 8 10 R 
Lirdseye Maple ‘“ 12 15 16 
Rosewood, e 16 20 33 


We manufacture all kinds of Wood, 
Power Saws, Designs, Carving ‘Tools, 
Wood sent to any address by express 
price. MILLERS FALI : 

74 Chambe New York, 
“Iron in the Blood.—When the blood is well sup- 
plied with its iron element, we feel vigorous and full of 
animation. It is an insufficiency of this vital element 
that makes us feel weak and low-spirited; in such cases, 
the Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron) can supply this 
deficiency, and its use will invigorate us wonderfully, 


NTED.—A boy or girl in every town to sell my 
new panel chromos, with beautiful gold and black 
matts; require no frame, and sell rapidly. A litte 

boy reports 30 cents profit first hour; another 60 cents at 
first house. Outfit of 12 samples and portfolio post free 
for $150. A fine marine chromo, size 15x29, given to the 


one sending first order from either of the differe nt States, 
V.F.C ARPENTER, Jobber of C hromos, Foxboro’, Mass. 


Hand and Foot 
Drills, &e., &e. 
on receipt of the 











Street, 





| OUR_NEWEST STYLES . 

| Morning Glory, Basket and P he vntom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c, b f 

50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. Embossed, 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Fle cose Tana ‘We, lic. 
PERRY MASON © co., Boston, Mass. 


W We will during 
Al GREAT OFFER as a ty Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
prom e tlle of first-class ts rae including 
WATER?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered, WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “27? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect Be and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AG ENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.an 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 


cts, 






















KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 





A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $6. 00 








These Rifles a perfectly 
are the only rifle ever = » 
failure of the former owners are sold at this ~—. 

somely biue finished, finely rifted, with hard w 

heve sold in New York this season at $15 apiece, “eo at 
for use ortrade. We consider this the biggest 
recently made with one of these rifles at 300 wards at 
rifle careful'y packed on receipt of price, 86.00. 


resin ever “offered ina 


This I os ‘tiv tile. 
e Rifle wi'l be shipped the day the order is re-eived. - eos. Evelyne € *e oaeed receipt by mail 





METALLIC CARTRIDGE. 


» have never been used, ard are - be ty ay of their actual cost. They 
r less than ee 42s uses the regular cop 
Winchester or Spencer, which can be obtained at any gun store. Th 


rtridge, same kind s* the 
ese Wake os at J pane gic IN Ce owing to 


The barrel, lock, and mountings are of tof §' it ~ hone 
stock end elevatin eens for long range or target shooting. “epieehyhe 
re worthy of atten ti tion from every one in va ten 


= firm. Wout of a possible ! 
Vearent range. y 73 et per box. We send the 


to guarentee 


delivery of Rifle in good order. The Cuts are exact ani F. ad, Send money by Registered Leter 


or er Order. 


a. W. TURNER & ROSS, “% Central St., Boston. Mass, 


Cut this advt, out as it will not appear again. 
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